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t's Smart te be Duality Vise! 











Fitted silhouette coat of Pinpoint woolen with collar 
and border of natural skunk .. Claret, Boy Blue or 


Black ..12to20 ... . - » « -« $7995 


Slim Box coat lines in this Mink blended Muskrat 
fur coat .. new lower armholes .. smooth shoulder .. 
fur worked in spiral effect on sleeves . . S§ GQ 


THIRD FLOOR WEST 


Joun TAYLOR’S 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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if it’a fashion you want, at ita fineat--- 
plua wonlda of pnacticafity--- 


you'll panticulanly enjoy oun condial invitation 


to make youn shopping headquantena at 


sketched 

tucked crepe frock 
1208 Main with criss-cross bodice 
Kansas City 17.95 
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$2,330,015.71 
Was 
Our 
Tax Bill 
For 
1937 
That went for support of : 
County, State and Municipalities .......... $1,121,257.24 >®@ P - 
Federal Government ...............-.se00. 1,208,758.47 a " G a 
Te orgy ued oe $2,330,015.71 = @® \ 
~ Za 
It is estimated that from this amount $512,125.00 has gone 7 “a9 ‘ 
"al 
toward the support of the schools of Missouri. U 
- $ “ 
4 Que 
ey tL << 
We are glad to be able to help support Q® ; 
such vital departments of government as: -@Q - 
education, health, fire, police, sanitation, * 4) \ 
ete., to the extent of 13.16% of our earn- 
ings. However, when the question of Prerr Fi rrrer A 
T ; i rvrre WG) rrervrer 
municipally owned plants arises . . . . it SES44 | cities Teter “9 
is only fair to remember that the investor = : 
owned public utilities of this State lighten ” 
your tax burden by approximately $8,000,- . 
000 each year. ee 
gr 
* e sc 
Kansas City Power & Light Co. se 
Baltimore at 14th Kansas City, Mo. k 
2: 
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SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


are served by 


SuPERIOR 


ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS BODIES 


ND the number of SUPERIOR ALL- 
STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS 
BODIES serving these districts totals 
“over 354”! 


Missouri has definitely approved these 
famous school bus bodies—approved the 
complete and absolute safety provided by 
their sky-scraper, all-steel, welded con- 
struction—approved their radical econ- 
omy of maintenance and operation—approved their comfort, their styling and all the other 
outstanding features of design, construction and performance which make SUPERIOR the 


greatest name in the school bus body field! K<Q2> 

















Investigate! Ask us for a list of these school districts and then ask the (% mon TT | 
schools themselves what they think of SUPERIOR ALL-STEEL SAFETY _! oon 
SCHOOL BUS BODIES. We will gladly rest our case right there! (Mee Scwoo. wus 

_ noms 
——— 








KEYSTONE TRAILER & EQUIPMENT CO. 


INCORPORATED 


2100 EAST TENTH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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You can afford a trip to the sun over Christmas vacation 


by GREYHOUND! 


Let Santa Claus find you this Christmas on a 
sandy beach somewhere along the warm Florida 
coast or in the sunny Southwest! You've plenty of 
time to make a trip South over the holidays— 


and plenty of money, 
The a too, at Greyhound’s 
{GREYHOUND 


amazingly low rates. 
Lines 











Enjoy a millionaire’s vacation on a travel budget 
millions can afford. The money you save on 
Greyhound transportation will put your ward- 
robe in perfect shape for gay resort life! You can 
double your sightseeing without adding a penny 
to the cost—go one scenic highway, return an 
entirely different Greyhound route! Play hooky 
from Winter this vacation—go Greyhound! 


| Want to Visit the Sun—PLEASE HELP ME! 
Mail this coupon to Greyhound Travel Bureau, Broadway & Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, 
Mo., for alluring, colorful foiders and travel information about Florida and the Gulf 
Coast 0), 8-Day Expense-Paid Tour of Florida [, California [J], Sunny Southwest []. 
(Please check the one desired.) 
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Conventions are 
Fun! 


An interruption in the humdrum of daily 
routine .. Your chance to learn, to play 
a little—perhaps to buy a little. 


You'll probably snatch a few hours here 
and there for shopping—so we call your 
attention to Pecks. 


Our third floor Fashion Shops have been 
completely done over—streamlined for 
action . . You’ll recognize immediately 
that we are in tune with our fast moving 
new era—newer, younger fashions, but 
with no sacrifice of quality, price or 
service. Smart, tailored dresses and 
knits for the school room . . Dressier 
types for weekend engagements . . Coats 

Suits with topcoats to serve as 
separate coats . . The newest in hats. . 
Distinctive accessories . . And don’t pass 
up our collection of formal fashions— 
there are times when it’s nice to forget 
school. 


Be sure to visit us while at 
the Kansas City Convention! 
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Before you 
get a Loan 


be sure 
it’s the best way out! 





Before you borrow make sure that a loan is the best way 
out of your difficulty. Sometimes careful budgeting and 
cutting down one’s spending is wiser than borrowing. 
But when a loan must be had—to pay urgent debts, pro- 
tect health, meet an emergency—Houschold lends up to 
$300. You need no security to borrow from Household 
Finance. You merely sign a promissory note. You get 
your loan simply, privately, without embarrassment— 
and without asking others to sign with you. You may 
take 10 to 20 months to repay your loan. 

You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the Household office nearest you. Or you may borrow 
by mail. Send coupon below for full information. 


Thousands learn money management 


Borrowers at Household are urged to put and keep their 
meney affairs on a sound basis. To help people get more 
rror , their incomes Household publishes a series of prac- - 
tical booklets on budgeting and better buymanship. 
You may obtain copies at your local Household branch. 
Or ask for information about the Household Finance 
Library of Consumer Education on the margin of the 
coupon below and mail to nearest office. 


Lecally Managed Housebold Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 


2nd FL,Shankman Bidg., 2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
3119 Troost Ave. Cor. Olive & 7th Sts. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 


2nd FL,The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 244 % on unpaid ba. es only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 
1878 Completing 60 Years of Serviceto the American Family1938 








Household Finance Corporation sc 
(See s above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan for School Teachers."’ I understand 











this request places me under no tion to negotiate a loan. 
Name 

Address 

City State 

Amount I desire to borrow $............. Amount of Salary $_.. ona 
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To Every 
Teacher 


FREE 


REGULAR 
CARL BUSCH PRICE 
BLANK MUSIC AND 
HARMONY TABLET 5c 


Music Teachers, Music Students and arrangers of 
music require blank music paper from time to 
time. This tablet is the most convenient of any- 
thing obtainable in blank music paper. 


Everything In Sheet Music For Teacher 
and Musician. Come in and “browse 


around.” 





Everything 


in New 


Band and Orchestra 


Instruments 
Come in and ask for com- 
plete Musical Instrument 
Catalog. Best—At Lowest 
Prices. Ask us about our rental plan. 

















PIANOS 


FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


The largest selec- 
tion of fine pianos 
in the world head- 














? ed by Steinway. 
Pianos at every 
price. 
All the New 
At Jenkins you will find 
the new records for 
County Chorus music ap- 
preciation. ALSO the 
largest selection of all 
kinds of records—Victor, 
Columbia, Decca—in_ thd 
State of Missouri. 
Come in. 
RADIOS PORTABLE 
Phonographs 


Full line of Stromberg Newest little portable 
Carlson, Phileo, RCA phonographs and record 
Victor, Emerson, Zenith players at popular 
and Fairbanks Morse. prices. On sale at our 
Lowest prices. record department. 





1217 Just South 
of 12th on 


Walnut . MOSIC CO- Walnut 
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For You--- 


The luxurious Tea Room . . . world famous 
Emery, Bird, Thayer candies . . . the newest 
of fashions and fripperies for fall and winter 
... writing rooms and rest rooms convenient- 





ly located on the second floor mezzanine. 
Make Emery, Bird, Thayer your head- 
quarters! 


“ Srmany,Doind Rayer 


Diamond Jubilee Year 


























“Every Page a New Frontier” 


THE 
CHILD DEVELOPMENT READERS 


FOR INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
published in June, 1938, reach a new high in basal reading 








The content covers three fields The method covers 
—the language-arts reading readiness 
—the social sciences —all the reading skills 
—the natural sciences There’s a teacher’s manual 
all in story form. for each book. 
Exploring New Fields IV : ; ‘ ; : ; ; $ .92 list 
Tales and Travel V ; P ; é ; , ; .96 list 
Highways and Byways VI , ; , 1.00 list 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
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wWh<Lines 


KANSAS CITY'S DOMINANT STORE 


Extends a Hearty Welcome 


to all of you attending the State Teachers’ convention 
in Kansas City. Six spacious floors are brimming with 
the latest trends of fashion to delight your fancy, 
to fulfill your needs at pleasantly low prices. 
Located in the heart of the city’s shopping 
center, you will find Kline’s a convenient 
place to meet your friends. Whether or 
not you intend to make purchases, you 
will enjoy the fashion displays in 
our windows and on our six 
beautiful floors. Won't you 
plan to make Kline’s your 
headquarters between stops, 
while you are 
in Kansas City? 





























STEPHENS COLLEGE presents 


@® a program designed to CHALLENGE 
personal growth of students 


© a faculty alert to GUIDANCE 
as its proper function 


® a campus patterned for DEVELOPMENT 
of individual student abilities 


Address President James M. Wood, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Missouri 


“Stephens College presents” 
a variety half-hour of entertainment over KFRU 
every Wednesd-y evening at ten o'clock. 
630 KC. 
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FOUNDED 1851 











A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 
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LITTLE VISITS IN THE HOMES OF EVERY COUNTRY 
thru 
LANDS AND PEOPLES PICTURED UNITS 
30 TITLES TO CHOOSE FROM 
One Picture For Each Page of Text— 
Hundreds Of Full Page Color Plates 


A “REAL LIFE’ WORD AND PICTURE PRESENTATION OF 
THE PEOPLE OF EVERY COUNTRY 


Bound in Text Book Size—at Text-Book Prices 

















THE GROLIER SOCIETY, INC. 


Eighth Floor, Louderman Bldg., St. Louis, Missouri 
Send me without cost or obligation, sample color pages and price list of 


LANDS AND PEOPLES PICTURED UNITS 
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COMPLETE LIBRARY Off the press September 1, 1938 


SERVICE RETAILING 


BOOKS . . REBINDING . . MENDING Principles and Practices of Retail Organ- 
~ MATERIALS .. DICTIONARY ization, Buying, Advertising, 
STANDS Selling, and Management 
by 


G. Henry Richert 


@ The latest and most comprehensive text for 
teaching this subject in the secondary school 


Buy your Fall Juveniles in Huntting 
Buckram Bindings at no increased 


cost for the bind:ng. field 
@ Deals with retail store operation in both the 
Any Book of Any Publisher large and small stores. 

In Any Binding @ Emphasizes the marketing structure, merchan- 
dising, and the basic philosophy of successful 
retailing. Adapted to both full-time and part- 
time classes. 

The @ Written by an author who is experienced in 
ie store work, employee training, and in teaching 
H. R. Huntting Co. retailing courses in secondary schools. 
List Price, $2.00 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


Library Specialists 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
: New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 


Toronto London Sydney 



































For Relaxation and Entertainment 


TOWER-ESQUIRE-UPTOWN 


KANSAS CITY’S FINEST FIRST RUN THEATRES 





The TOWER .- : . . - 12th near McGee 


Four Unbroken Years as The Outstanding VAUDEVILLE 
And Screen Theatre Between Chicago and the Coast! 


The ESQUIRE . . - Next door The Tower 


Intimate and Exclusive . . . Presenting Only the Most Important Screen Attractions. 


The UPTOWN __ =. . . - 37th & Broadway 


Near Ambassador and Hyde Parks Hotels .. . First Run Features. 
ALL WILL HAVE SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR THE TEACHERS CONVENTION 


FOX-MIDWEST THEATERS 


Also Operating Theatres Springfield, Moberly, Sedalia, Lexington, Kirksville, Marshal!, 
Excelsior Springs, Carthage, Boonville, Brookfield, Joplin and Nevada, Mo. 
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SCHOOLS NEED 
NEW ROAD PLAN 


The present system of State Highways has been built 
without creating a property tax burden for the State of 
Missouri. Amendment No. 6 shows the way to continue 
to improve and extend Missouri highways on a pay-as- 
you-go basis. 


The additional farm-to-market roads provided under 
Amendment No. 6 mean more miles of all-weather roads 
for school transportation. Schools will be more acces- 
sible to students. Teachers and supervisors can reach 
their schools more conveniently. Traffic accidents will 
be reduced. 


Your own attorney has said there is nothing in Amend- 
ment No. 6 which in any way deprives the schools of a 
single cent of revenues they now receive. 


Your own Investigating Committee has pointed out how 
opponents of Amendment No. 6 have tried to deceive the 
teachers by circulating false reports. 

Support this amendment with your vote and urge every- 


one you know to do likewise. Administer a just rebuke 
to those who thought teachers could be easily misled. 


On Amendment No. 6 


Election, November 8th. 


Citizens’ Road Association of Missouri 
State Headquarters, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Vote YES -- Scratch -WO 
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Worn Out 


FROM 


Schoolroom Slouch 


O, THE teacher doesn't have ‘‘schoolroom slouch” herself. 
But when her pupils do—she suffers too. 


Uncomfortable, wrong size desks that force Johnny and Mary 
to slouch down or wiggle about restlessly make the day's teach- 
ing job more difficule—more tiring. 

Besides contributing to classroom restlessness and inattention, 
such desks may be handicaps to vigorous health. They induce poor 
posture—and poor posture contributes to poor health. 

Make a lasting contribution to student health and classroom 
efficiency by installing American 
Universal Desks in your school. 












These modern desks are eco- 
nomical, and completely adjusted ~ 
to every individual and educa- 
tional need. Write us concerning 
seating for classrooms, libraries, 
By i every type of school 
furniture—all at reasonable cost. 








Accredited American Seating Co. Distrib- 
utors in Every Trade Area to Serve You. 
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DRY FARMING in the classroom? You 
can demonstrate its basic principle with a few 
lumps of sugar and a little ink, by following 
the fascinating exercise given in COMMERCE AND 
INDUSTRY OF THE WORLD, one of our new 
“Units in Social Studies” workbooks. These 
brand-new books contain many unique activ- 
ities and exercises that emphasize the com- 
mercial and industrial aspects of geography. 


~_ 
NOVEMBER is the birth month of five 
Presidents. 


te al 
““DESPATCH is the soul of business.”” So 
Lord’ Chesterfield advised his son 200 years ago. 
To keep pace with the speed of modern busi- 
ness, up-to-date applications of this maxim are 
used throughout the many new texts in the ~ 
WINsTOoN COMPLETE COMMERCIAL PROGRAM. 


~~ 
EUCLID’S pupils probably worked out their 
geometry problems on a smooth surface of sand. 


~_ 
ACCOMPANYING any basic text or in 
themselves, THE NEw CURRICULUM WoRK- 
BOOKS IN ARITHMETIC, contain a complete pres- 
entation of every important step in arithmetic 
for Grades 2 to 8, arranged to correlate with the 
modern scientific grade placement of arithmetic 
topics. Their many outstanding features also 


include provision for testing and remedial work. 
te al 


NEWS of Franklin’s achievement, the treaty 
of French alliance with the new United States, 
took over two months to reach our shores. 


OO 
3,000,000 unwritten words (on the basis of 
the old Chinese proverb) can be credited to the 
3000 illustrations in the Winston SIMPLIFIED 
Dictionary, Advanced Edition. No wonder it 
has been hailed as the most valuable single 
reference book for schools ever published. 


te al 
V. @., or vocabulary quotient, may well be 
a standard in measuring one’s chance for suc- 
cess, since studies show that the size of a man’s 
vocabulary and of his salary are in direct ratio. 


The JOHN C EVVTINES Poy Np company 


WINSTON BLDG PHILADELPHIA PA 


2 aA 
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WAR AND PEACE 


by 


Jean Rivinius 


Armistice Day, 1938, with every nation 
prepared for war 
WAR is a thing for regretting— 
PEACE is a thing to desire; 
But the ‘‘flower of the nation’’ is destined 
To be laid on the altar of fire. 


‘‘The Flower of the Nation !’’—how proudly 
Those same words are spoken again, 
When we’re showing the strength of our 
Army, 
Our Navy, our Air fleet—to stem 


The onrush of any mad purpose, 

As in friendship’s sweet fashion we say: 

‘*We’re prepared for another great victory 
When meeting together, one day!’’ 


The ‘‘flower of the nation!’’ We plunged 
them 
Into that battle of SHAM, 
Which we called our righteous endeavor 
To work out a simple World plan— 


anaenerememmmem B 





ECONOMIC SECURITY 


TEACHERS’ ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 
GROUP INSURANCE 


A SALARY PROTECTION PLAN: Especially Designed For Teachers 


The sure plan to end War’s reprisal— 
The shedding of blood for a ‘‘cause;”’ 
The maiming of Youth for a ‘‘ grievanee’’— 
Wrecked souls, for the ‘‘breaking of 
laws.”’ 


And marking our righteous endeavor 

With crosses—for those who remain, 

As proof that we count them as martyrs 
Who answer the eall, and are slain. 


If War be a thing for REGRETTING, 

And Peace be a thing to DESIRE, 

May God help us gather WAR’S trap- 
pings— 


Lay THESE .... on the altar of fire. 


—_—_— 





Harness the cooperative and combined buying power of your association and pur- 
chase, as a group, full coverage Accident and Health Insurance at one-half the regular 
cost, granting every member of your organization the privilege of this protection. 
Accidents and sickness are no respecters of persons. 


INSURE YOUR SALARY AND PROTECT ALL! 


Social and economic progress cannot be attained without adequate protection for 
Write or call today for full information or a personal conference. 


teachers’ salaries. 


Manager of Kansas City, Mo., St. Louis, 
Mo., St. Joseph, Mo., Springfield, Mo., 
and Kansas City, Kansas, Teachers’ Acci- 
dent and Health Groups. 








Specialized installation and service of Teachers’ Groups. 


RUTH J. RUBEL, Broker, 

Teachers’ Group Accident & Health Ins., 
101 East Armour Blvd., 

3724 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
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M.S. T. A. FAVORS 
AMENDMENT NO. 1 

MENDMENT NO. 1 provides that 

senators and representatives in the 
Missouri General Assembly shall be 
paid $10 per day instead of $5 as at 
present and that time served over the 
time for which this rate applies shall 
be at the rate of $3 per day instead 
of $1 as is the law now. 

The Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at its annual convention in St. 
Louis, November 1937, endorsed the 


proposition in the following resolu., 


tion. 


Be It Resolved ‘‘That the M. S. T. 
A. endorse the proposed constitutional 
amendment increasing the pay of the 
members Of the General Assembly and 
urge its adoption in the interest of 
good government and as a matter of 
justice to a class of public servants 
who are notoriously underpaid.”’ 

Since that date our Executive and 
Legislative Committees have endorsed 
the amendment. So we respectfully 
urge all teachers to actively support 
it. 

When everything is considered all 
good thinking citizens must conclude 
that the present remuneration given 
our representatives is pitiably penu- 
rious and unjust to them, and what is 
more important, that such niggardli- 
ness does not invite to the Legisla- 
ture a type of citizen with the stand- 
ing, education, and experience which 
the task demands. To say it another 
way, Missouri would do well to pass 
AMENDMENT N®. 1 for the purpose 
of getting better representation in the 
Legislature. 





The present provision for pay of 
legislative members was put into our 
constitution over 60 years ago, when 
living conditions were quite different 
from those of today. Then board and 
room could be had at $8 per month. 
There was then relatively little busi- 
ness for the Legislature to take care 
of. A substantial and competent cit- 
izen could afford to leave home for a 
few weeks for the honor of represent- 
ing his constituents as Senator or 
Representative. He could do so and 
return home at the close of the Ses- 
sion without a financial loss. Now he 
must be content with only a low liv- 
ing wage during the first 70 days and 
one-fifth of that during the remain- 
der of the session. , 

The record of several years past 
has demonstrated the impossibility of 
completing the necessary work of the 
assembly within the time for which 
$5 a day is allowed. Recent session 
have lasted for almost double this 
period so that legislators have actu- 
ally served for an average of about $3 
per day—or below that of the laborer 
who has the advantage of living at 
home. 

If teachers’ salaries had been set by 
the constitution of 1875 at the then 
prevailing stipend, as the pay for leg- 
islators’ was, teachers would now be 
getting about thirty dollars per month 
as a maximum. Imagine the kind of 
teachers we’d have now had that con- 
dition prevailed. 

Each teacher who votes and works 
for AMENDMENT NO. 1 will be do- 
ing important service in behalf of bet- 
ter representation in the State Legis- 
lature and therefore a better State. 
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GIVE THANKS 
FOR WHAT? 

HANKSGIVING offers opportun- 

ities par excellence for the teach- 
ing of thoughtful appreciation of our 
American institutions and for the de- 
velopment of a sense of gratitude on 
the part of students for the society 
in which they live. Gratitude, is an 
attitude not over developed, if we see 
the situation correctly. The good 
things of life are too often taken as 
matters of course or regarded as ours 
by right, when in fact they are mat- 
ters for which we are definitely in- 
debted to others. 

Did you ever try making a list of 
the benefits you enjoy for which you 
are totally indebted to forces or per- 
sons outside yourself. It’s a spirit- 
ual exercise which will do you good 
and which may surprise you. Among 
those which will occur to you at once 
are, perhaps: Life, freedom (of con- 
science, speech, thought), institutions, 
(like the church, the school, the home), 
cultural background, (language, the 
arts), and physical advantages such 
as land, roads, and a host of inven- 
tions which add to our comfort, safe- 
ty and convenience. Set over against 
these, the list of benefits for which 
you are obligated to no one but your- 
self. It will be a very short list. 

What is the best way to express our 
gratitude? Certainly it would include 
a verbal acknowledgment to one’s 
sympathetic friends and to the don- 
ors, if possible. And as certainly it 
should include a sense of obligation 
to transmit to others these blessings 
so far as that is within our power. 

Teachers generally want to and sin- 
cerely try to implant in pupils atti- 
tudes, desires, and abilities to serve 
humanity on a high plane. It seems 
to us that Thanksgiving time offers 
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opportunity for much more effective 
work than is usually evidenced. Cer- 
tainly we, as teachers, have not done 
enough when we allow the major em- 
phasis of Thanksgiving to express it- 
self in gorgeous (no pun intended) 
dinners, hilarious football, pagan pro- 
grams, or even a nice little exercise 
about the Pilgrim fathers. 

Thanksgiving offers opportunity for 
deep and uplifting spiritual experi- 
ence. May we make it such! 


CONTESTS 


‘THE CONSTANTLY increasing em- 

phasis on contests between schools 
should be given thoughtful considera- 
tion. Contests have multiplied rapid- 
ly not only in number but also in kind. 

Doubtless in some schools contests 
are impairing the efficiency of the 
whole program where teachers are 
spending most of their time and ener- 
gy in preparation for them. The in- 
dividual teacher cannot be held re- 
sponsible in all instances. In some 
communities success in contests is the 
public gauge for evaluating the edu- 
cational program. School people may 
have contributed to the forming of 
such an attitude by over publicizing 
contests in relation to actual classroom 
work. 

It seems too, that there is a lack 
of coordination among the different 
agencies sponsoring contests. As a 
result, conflicts arise regarding time 
and place. The appointing of a joint- 
committee by the Educational Confer- 
ence and the Advisory Committee of 
City Superintendents to the State Su- 
perintendent to study this problem is 
a truly hopeful sign. 


Let us all give the problem some 
recognition and study. 
E. K. 
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TEACHER 
RESIGNATION 


ORE AND MORE we are being 

faced with the problem of teacher 
resignation. This has been occasioned 
by a relative scarcity of teachers in 
some of the different fields. 


Administrators should proceed 
properly in the offering of a position 
to a teacher employed in another 
school system. The superintendent 
and the board of education have a 
right to expect that they be taken in 
on the matter and that they be con- 
tacted first. Such is not always the 
case. 


A teacher has a right to expect, if 
an honest-to-goodness promotion be 


thrown her way, that the acceptance’ 


of her resignation be given every con- 
sideration. Under such conditions, 
boards of education and superinten- 
dents have generally speaking, been 
very liberal in their views. A teach- 
er should not change during or im- 
mediately preceding the school year, 
just to be changing. One teacher re- 
signed to receive the same salary in 
another school system, five days be- 
fore the opening of school in order 
that she might be sixty miles nearer 
home. The teacher’s first responsi- 
bility is to the school where she is em- 
ployed. If a change is made it should 
be done in such a fashion that the 
efficiency of that school will be least 
impaired. 


It is only right that to the best 
teachers should go the best positions. 
Superintendents having such positions 
under their jurisdiction should be per- 
mitted to obtain good teachers from 
inferior positions without any feeling 
of jealousy or antagonism if the proper 
procedure is followed. 

EK. F. 
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AMENDMENT NUMBER SIX 
WILL NOT AFFECT 
THE SCHOOL MONIES 

HE Missouri State Teachers As- 

sociation has made no commitment 
on amendment ‘‘No. Six’’ known as 
the ‘‘Road Plan Amendment’’. We 
have no authority from the officers of 
the association to take a stand either 
for or against it. But since interested 
parties have seen fit to circularize the 
teachers with what we consider inac- 
curate statements and misleading in- 
ferences concerning the effect which 
the passage of this amendment will 
have on state school funds, we make 
the following statement: 

We were reliably informed that 
(with a generous use of ‘‘mays’’ and 
‘‘ifs’’) the following statements were 
being made: ‘‘the Auto Sales Tax, 
which was $2,245,673.00 in 1937, will 
not go into the general revenue fund 
and the schools will lose their third of. 
this amount.’’ 

We were asked bv a Committee of 
Countv Superintendents to secure an 
oninion from our attornev. Judge Rov 
D. Williams. of Boonville. This we 
did. Judge Williams gave it as his 
opinion that there *s nothine in the 
proposed amendment to jinstifv the 
contention quoted above. His reasons 
were in brief as follows: First. The 
language used in the amendment es- 
sentially is referring to taxes identi- 
cal with that of the constitution under 
which we have been operating for the 
past ten years. The sales tax has not 
been diverted to the road fund under 
the old law. Second. The sales tax is 
not legally a tax on certain properties 
but a tax ‘‘for the privilege of selling 
tangible personal property at retail’’. 

For the above reasons we are con- 
fident that the passage of Amendment 
No. 6 will not in any way lessen the 
school monies. 
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The Non-Academic High School Student* 


Theo. W. H. Irion, Dean of the Faculty of Education, University of Missouri 


HERE ARE DEFINITE reasons why 

the problem of the non-academic stu- 

dent in secondary education should ap- 
pear greatly emphasized at this time. These 
reasons are known to most students of Sec- 
ondary Education and require only enu- 
meration without much comment, as fol- 
lows: 

Reasons for Emphasis 

1. The process of making secondary edu- 
cation universal: Of course, that process 
is still in progress. The estimate for the 
United States is, I believe, that about 65 
per cent of students of high school age 
do actually attend such schools. Twenty- 
five years ago that percentage was about 
15% or 20%. With this spread of high 
school education has come a greater in- 
clusiveness of students of all types. 

2. At the same time, through the efforts 
of educational psychology, there has de- 
veloped a greater sensitiveness to and de- 
sire to make provision for individual differ- 
ences. If the problem of the non-academic 
student existed in the earlier American 
high school, it gave little trouble; it was, 
in fact, ignored, since there was practically 
no effort made to recognize individual 
differences. 

3. In the face of the fact that the prob- 
lem of individual differences has become 
ever more impressive, we have still per- 
sisted in maintaining the traditional 
American single line administrative edu- 
cational arrangement: that of close articu- 
lation between elementary grades, upper 
grades (now called junior high school). 
senior high school. college. university, and 
graduate school. Such a system has made 
the problem of providing for individual 
differences particularly difficult. Small 
high schools have struggled just to main- 
tain the necessary program for restricted 
articulation. This does not argue against 
articulation; it argues, rather, against 
small high schools. 

4. Place these factors into a society such 
as ours, where the changes in economics 
and in industrial conditions, or shall I say, 
the changes in the nature of the work of 
the day, have been so rapid, radical, and 


numerous as in America, and you have 
the fourth factor emphasizing the problem 
of the non-academic student. 

When these factors are taken not singly 
but in combinations of varying emphases 
under the multitude of existing community 
and individual conditions and cireum- 
stances, we may readily appreciate that the 
problem of the non-academic student ap- 
pears to be staggering. It all but makes 
the processes of secondary education ap- 
pear to be futile. 


A Definition of the Non-Academic 
Student 


When we ask for the definition of the 
non-academic student, there appears usual- 
ly a divergence of opinions or a vagueness 
which finds expression in the superficial 
analysis that the non-academic student is 
the student who lacks academic interests 
and abilities. That is to say, the non- 
academic student is in fact the non-aca- 
demie student. This is one hundred per 
cent logic and as meaningful as all per- 
fect logic. 

In the monograph, Issues of Secondary 
Education, appears a worthwhile analysis 
in the following definition : 


“The group consists in part of boys and girls 
who have apparently reached a plateau so far 
as learning of greater difficulty is concerned, 
and who have come to a point at which con- 
tinued teaching at the same level means little 
more than busywork. — 

“The group consists in part also of pupils 
who could learn if they would, but who lack 
any adequate incentive to take advantage of 
the educational opportunities open to them. 
Such boys and girls tend to remain in school 
chiefly because of the social prestige in- 
volved, or because of the opportunity to be 
engaged in extracurricular activities, or be- 
cause their parents want them kept off the 
streets, rather than because they are concerned 
to secure further education.” 

Furthermore, this group includes “boys and 
girls who have reached a point at which they 
seem to be making no further educational 
progress, and who in the course of their 
schooling have become so used to failure that 
they have become almost openly scornful of 
the effort to learn.” 

The definition includes the incanable, the 


insufficiently and improperly motivated, as 


*Talk delivered October 7, 1938. before the Annual Conference of the Missouri Association of Secondary 


School Principals, Columbia, Missouri. 
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also the incompetent and adversely mo- 
tivated. The definition has its value but is 
somewhat abstract and, shall I say it at 
the risk of punning, entirely too academic. 

Shall we then become non-academic in 
our definition, and describe the non-aca- 
demic student in such a way that you may 
more readily know what to do with and 
for him. 

An Analysis of Non-Academic High 

School Students 

In the first place, we have in this group 
the physically handicapped who may or 
may not be non-academic, depending upon 
the degree of defectiveness, as well as upon 
other circumstances. Those who are de- 
fective in hearing or vision are apt to be 
non-academic in their interests. Some of 
these defects cannot be completely com- 
pensated for through mechanical devices. 
Not all visual defects can be completely 
corrected with glasses, and we are just now 


beginning to learn something about hear- 


ing aids. As teachers, we are still clumsy 
in managing the sensory defective. There 
is a brutal negligence by which certain 
teachers come quite naturally. When a 
child with sensory defects is subjected to 
the instruction of such, he is apt to lose all 
interest in learning. He then deliberately 
turns away from intellectual pursuits. He 
becomes non-academic. 

Those with marked speech defects are al- 
most invariably non-academic. Schooling 
is so much a matter of inter-stimulation 
and response with speech as the functional 
medium, that those who are noticeably de- 
fective in that respect usually find them- 
selves completely outclassed by others. The 
inevitable result is a distressed individual 
who gives all the evidences of not being 
academically minded. 

The undervitalized individuals usually 
battle with fatigue and its distressing 
mental corollaries. Such frequently have 
spurts of apparent brilliancy but they can- 
not usually keep up the consistent and sus- 
tained effort essential to real school success. 
These constitute a pitiful group. Every 
high school has some genuine cases of this 
‘kind. Modern medicine does much to keep 
them alive and in some cases effects cures; 
often, however, only after the student has 
formed all possible non-academic reaction 
habits toward school. 


The adolescent neuroties, though prob- 
ably not numerous enough to warrant dis- 
cussing them at length in this connection, 
are particularly difficult because they are 
so unpredictable and queer. They certain- 
ly find it difficult to develop that intel- 
lectually detached attitude so necessary to 
real scholarly achievement. 

The Influences of Social Conditions 

So far we have defined the non-academic 
student as one of several types who are 
mentally afflicted or physically defective 
in some way. Now let us see what un- 
fortunate social circumstances can do. 

The children of poverty, the children of 
isolated and limited social environments, 
from small towns or rural districts, are apt 
to lack the experiences which make high 
school subjects more than artificialities. 
They are apt to have an evaluation of life 
so different from that of individuals of 
greater affluence and greater social contacts 
that what, to the latter, seems to have great 
import appears to them to be that which 
‘is not of this earth.’’ King Arthur and 
the Round Table, quadratic equations, the 
Holy Roman Empire, the laws of falling 
bodies, all these seem fragments of things ~ 
far removed from the chores of the day, 
from the real people you meet, and all 
those warm and realistic elements of life 
which are aglow with the affections and 
the hatreds, the fears and the jealousies, 
the hopes and the disappointments, the 
triumphs and the failures of real people 
all about them. The children of foreigners 
often suffer, in addition, from another iso- 
lation, a mental one, that of being different, 
that of the not-belonging-to variety. While 
some of our best high school students come 
from these social groups, yet it is easy for 
many of them to develop a repugnance to 
those abstract intellectual interests upon 
which their limited though sometimes in- 
tense experience of life has placed no value. 

On the other hand, the pampered child 
of wealth who has always had all things 
for the asking, who knows that father can 
buy anything, even power and social posi- 
tion, community acclaim and respectability, 
grades and graduation, may easily look 
upon the poor, frayed-out servant of the 
people, the teacher, and his academic wares 
as a beggarly, inconsequential mess. Thus 
ends his scholarly career. 
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There is another group, the occupational- 
ly diverted. In this group are included 
those who have planned to go into some 
work, and know just how they are going 
to do it, and know that what they are 
studying has only a remote and an indirect 
relation to their occupational: interests. 
Here is a boy who knows that he is going 
into his father’s jewelry business. He 
knows just how to go about it; he knows 
just where to get information concerning 
it; he has helped with the work and there- 
fore knows his abilities in that business 
and respects himself for them. For the 
life of him, he cannot get much out of 
second year Latin, and American Problems 
does not come near the one absorbing prob- 
lem of jewelry. Again, here is a girl who 
is going into matrimony. She, too, knows 
just how she is going to go about it, who 
it will be, and she has already all the avail- 
able information about him. She sees more 
sense in clothing, millinery, social graces 
and activities than she can ever find in 
botany, composition and rhetoric. In sum- 
mary, these young people are so definitely 
oriented in a, to them, meaningful direction 
that scholarly pursuits appear as mere 
pedantry. 


In a dissertation just recently completed, 
entitled Development and Application of 
Certain Follow-Up Techniques in a Small 
High School Situation, Supt. Buell Cramer 
points out that of 456 high school grad- 
uates used in his study, who had found oc- 
cupational connections—14.25% were en- 
gaged in Grade I, Unskilled employment; 
7.90% in Grade II, Semi-skilled occupa- 
tions ; 62.28% in Grade III, Skilled manual 
and white-collar jobs; 3.95% in Grade IV, 
Sub-professional work; 11.62% in Grade 
V, Professional work. The classification is 
one used in the Beckman Scale for gauging 
occupations. In other words, 84% find 
employment in the average and lower 
grades of occupations. It would appear 
that the usual academic interests of the 
high school contribute little to their work. 


You see, then, that in dealing with the 
non-academic student you are dealing again 
with many different individuals and not 
with one type. Here, too, the problem of 
individual differences is prominent. Uni- 
formity of educational prophylaxis is im- 
possible. 


Possible Provisions for Non-Academic 
Students 


These things, however, would help: 

First. The inauguration of a genuine 
health program which actually works in 
the lives of students. Our pitiful building 
of large gymnasiums all over the state— 
with or without W. P. A. help—for the 
sole purpose of developing championship 
basketball teams, satisfying local vanity, 
does not constitute a health program. Nor 
does the ignorant dramatizing of epidemics, 
resulting in disease-fear psychoses, con- 
stitute a health program. But an intelli- 
gently developed health program in which 
all students participate for their benefit 
and that of the community ean do much 
to develop at least a physical basis for 
school success. 

Second. The displacing of the many so- 
ealled high schools which can barely func- 
tion, offering a minimum program of nar- 
rowly articulating subject matter by a few 
large institutions of a true secondary school 
rank, with all that that implies, does ap- 
pear to be absolutely necessary. 


Third. We must develop the conception 
of secondary education as initiating the 
preparation for definite activities in in- 
dustry and society. Education must be 
truly functional. To think that the average 
adolescent will pursue with interest those 
abstracted courses which are to give him 
the needed qualities of good citizenship in 
a democracy is simply to misjudge the 
adolescent. Things must point very con- 
eretely to something before they can in- 
terest him. And that is probably as it 
should be. For probably the finest and 
safest quality of a citizen in a democracy 
is that of having something worthwhile to 
do with which to earn a living, doing it 
well, and giving in the doing of it all of his 
contribution to humanity. Let each one 
learn to give well and to enjoy giving what 
he can best offer to mankind as his excuse 
for living. After all, in most, even in the 
dull, there is an aspiration. Education 
must direct the learner to aspire where he 
ean achieve and must help him to achieve. 

Plato knew of this force when he spoke 
of the aspiring nature of all things and 
beings. Even the clod aspires to give sus- 
tenance to the living flower, and ‘‘The 
stone aspires to be a door-sill.’’ 
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The Speech Program in The Public Schools of 


Kansas City, Mo- 
Louise Abney 


F YOU had been walking past a well 

known moving picture theatre in Lon- 

don, not too many years ago, this display 
card might have caught your eye and 
startled your American sensibility : 

“YOU MAY SAFELY BRING YOUR 

CHILDREN TO THIS CINEMA AS 

NO AMERICAN VOICES WILL BE 

HEARD.’’ 

An unpleasant and serious indictment 
of our tonal quality, not altogether without 
justification ! However, within the past five 
years, speech education has played an in- 
creasingly popular role in American life. 
Today, it ‘‘tops the list in popular inter- 
est’’ according to research by one of our 
national periodicals. Travel, the tele- 
phone, the radio, the talkies— all have 
made America speech-conscious ! 

Millions of adults are studying to im- 
prove their speech personalities. In De- 
troit a class in speech education is com- 
posed entirely of automobile executives 
who believe that direct, distinct, and per- 
suasive speech has much to do with the pro- 
motion of business. In the same city a 
group of forty policemen, chosen to carry 
the message of safety to schools and clubs, 
are also studying methods of making their 
presentation more effective. Here in Kan- 
sas City, bankers, advertising men, doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, club men and women 
are demanding speech training; and the 
children in our schools are enjoying their 
progress on the road to better speech. 

The old time elocution teacher would be 
amazed at the methods used in our Kansas 
City classrooms today. The former em- 
phasis upon declamation, oratory, and 
dramatic gesturing has yielded to more 
practical methods in speech improvement. 
Students are setting up their own stand- 
ards of speech, discussing voices heard 
over the radio and in talking pictures, es- 
tablishing personal voice ideals. From 
the children in one of our first grade rooms, 
these resolutions have come: 


WHEN WE TALK OR TELL A STORY 

We will remember to: 

Stand straight and tall. 

Look at the children. 

Think before we talk. 

Talk loud enough to be easily heard. 

Talk not too fast and not too slow. 

A third grade class assembled its speech 
standards into a SPEECH SCORE CARD, 
using the question-form of testing: 

Do I sit and stand well? 

Do I look at my audience? 

Do I know what I am going to say be- 

fore I begin to speak ? 

Do I speak in an interesting manner? 

Do I speak so that I can be heard ? 

Do I pitch my voice correctly ? 

Do I speak too rapidly or too slowly? 

Do I speak distinctly ? 

Do I pronounce my words correctly ? 

Do I use unnecessary words? 

Do I use a friendly tone? 

The voice with a smile wins—and chil- 
dren in our Kansas City schools are con- 
sidering that, as they establish their voice 
ideals. 

Once standards have been decided upon 
by the pupils, under the direction of teach- 
ers who are themselves speech-conscious 
and speech-proficient, the attitude becomes 
one of social co-operation, interest, and 
inquiry. Word clinies have become popu- 
lar, the question of the right or wrong 
pronunciation of a word enlivening many a 
conversation—with the dictionary as au- 
thority. Elementary, high school, and col- 
lege students in Kansas City have shown 
a healthy curiosity regarding the pronun- 
ciation of eleven words which Hollywood 
has declared not one person out of 100,000 
pronounces correctly. 


data impious 
gratis chic 
culinary , , 
gondola Rad 
version acclimate 
cocaine respite 
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Perhaps you are one in 100,000; check 
the words and see. 

The students in our Kansas City schools 
are learning good speech through conver- 
sational situations closely related to reality. 
I have heard groups of boys and girls in 
our elementary schools discussing topics 
of major interest to them—Newberry Prize 
books, Terhune’s articles about dogs—pre- 
senting personal experiences with pets, 
augmented by comments on interesting 
books read. They have been applying 
their speech standards successfully ; ‘“ Have 
something interesting to say’’; ‘‘Be a cour- 
teous listener’’; ‘‘Omit unnecessary 
words.’” They are developing speech 
skills in repartee, learning how to draw 
the other person out, acquiring respect for 
the other person’s opinion. Sincerity, good 
sportsmanship, and naturalness are para- 
mount. 

In many of the schools, speech correc- 
tion clinies are caring for the more serious- 
ly maladjusted speech personalities. Baby- 
talk, lisping, and foreign accent are yield- 
ing to phonetic training. The shy and in- 
hibited child is having a part, without em- 
barrassment, in Choral Speaking—losing 
his timidity through group participation. 


Creative dramatics also is contributing to 
the development of speech personality. 


In both Kansas City Junior College and 
Teachers College, the speech departments 
use recording machines for diagnostic pur- 
poses. The student upon entering makes 
a recording of his voice on a wax dise 
which in turn is played back to a listening 
group which evaluates the speech personal- 
ity. Successive recordings note the im- 
provement in tone quality, pitch, inflection, 
rate, volume, pronunciation, and social at- 
titude. Voices that have been too high 
pitched due to muscular tension, nervous- 
ness, or emotional strain yield to relaxa- 
tion. Incorrect pronunciations are noted 
and corrected ; speech melody is developed ; 
artificiality changes to sincerity through 
the scientific approach. With this prac- 
tical emphasis do you wonder that attend- 
ance in speech classes during the past 
few years has increased from three to ten 
times ? 


‘‘Every one speaks. Why not speak 
well?’’ is a slogan we are endeavoring to 
make real in a practical, sincere, and happy 
way through constructive speech educa- 
tion in the Kansas City schools. 


Financing Missouri Public Junior Colleges 
Irvin F. Coyle 


HE CONSTITUTION OF the State 

of Missouri makes it mandatory that 
the General Assembly establish and 
maintain free public schools for the gra- 
tuitous instruction of all persons in the 
state between the ages of six and twenty. 
Missouri has made a valiant attempt to 
fulfill this obligation and is to be com- 
mended most highly for the progress 
which has been made. In 1931 certain 
legislative enactments demonstrated the 
state’s acceptance of a still broader obli- 
gation—that of making the educational 
opportunities as nearly equal as possible 
for all children in all parts of the state. 
Each year there are hundreds of high 
school graduates who would like to have 
the privilege of further educational ex- 
perience but who are, by economic con- 
ditions, denied that privilege. Most of 
these young people are within the consti- 


tutional age limit for free schooling for 
about two years after completing the high 
school. Approximately one-fourth of our 
high school graduates go directly into 
colleges and universities. Studies indi- 
eate that another fourth would not at- 
tend college even if the question of finance 
constituted no problem. This leaves each 
year about one-half of our 25,000 high 
school graduates who would like to con- 
tinue their formal education but who are 
financially unable~to do so. 


At the present time Missouri has eight 
or ten public junior colleges which are 
trying to meet the students halfway in 
the matter of two additional years of 
schooling. By the term ‘‘halfway’’ is 
meant the fact that the public junior 
college districts are paying about one-half 
the cost of this further training and the 
students themselves are paying the other 
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half. Of course the ratio varies among 
the junior colleges, but it may be stated 
roughly that the junior colleges are be- 
ing supported about fifty-fifty by the dis- 
tricts and the students. 

The great item of school expense when 
a student must leave home to go to col- 
lege is room and board. To a very con- 
siderable extent this item is the one which 
prevents many fine young men and young 
women from continuing their education 
beyond the high school. Students who 
live within commuting distance of a col- 
lege are saved the cost of boarding away 
from home. But even when this expense 
ean be avoided, as is generally the case 
with public junior college students, many 
high school graduates are unable to pay 
the fees which the junior colleges must 
charge. 

In a survey made for the year 1935-36 
it was found that in the public junior 
colleges of the state the per-student cosf 
averaged about $130 for the year. In the 
absence of any substantial state aid for 
the public junior colleges the local dis- 
tricts maintaining such schools must 
raise about one-half the cost of the col- 
lege department by levying an extra tax 
or they must use funds which, if college 
departments were not maintained, would 
go into the elementary and the high 
school budgets. Then it is necessary for 
the students to pay in fees and tuition an 
amount which averages sixty to seventy 
dollars per year per student. 

Inasmuch as the state constitution in- 
tends to provide free schooling up to the 
age of twenty, and since there are great 
social and economic needs for providing 
our young people with two more years 
of training, educational leaders and leg- 


islators should give some attention to the 
question of financial aid for the work in 
the public junior colleges. One of the 
least things which the state could do 
would be to change the present legal 
definition of the secondary school. If the 
secondary school were interpreted in the 
law as grades not lower than the ninth 
nor higher than the fourteenth, (the law 
now reads ‘‘not higher than the twelfth’’), 
the public junior colleges would share 
with the high schools in the apportion- 
ment of state school monies. It is not 
to be thought that such new definition 
is recommended as the final and best so- 
lution for the problem, but it is merely 
suggested as probably the easiest first 
step to take. If this change were made 
for the purpose of providing state aid to 
public collegiate institutions not now re- 
ceiving regular biennial apportionments, 
it would also be necessary to set up cer- 
tain requirements or standards to govern 
the establishment of new public junior 
colleges. 

There are other ways of setting up a 
state aid program for public junior col-. 
leges, but the point to be emphasized 
here is that some step should be taken at 
once. The history of school legislation 
in the state shows that the General As- 
sembly has, for the most part, followed 
constructive and intelligent leadership 
on the part of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association, the State Department of 
Education, and prominent educational 
groups and individuals. Something can 


be done if there is sufficient interest in 
the boys and girls under twenty who have 
completed 12 years of school and who 
are now being denied further educational 
training. 
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General Sessions 


David Cushman Coyle, Natural Re- 
sources Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Mrs. Frank E. Dorsey, President, Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Kansas City. 


Edward Howard Griggs, Author and 
Lecturer, New York. 


Sidney B. Hall, Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Richmond, Virginia. 


Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Jefferson City. 


George Melcher, Superintendent of 
Schools, Kansas City. 


W. W. Parker, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Cape Girardeau. 

Wm. Lyon Phelps, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Abba Hillel Silver, DD, Rabbi, The 
Temple, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Willis A. Sutton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Harry F. Ward, Professor of Christian 
Ethies, Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. 


Mrs. Helen D. Williams, Director, Verse 
Speaking Choir, Hickman High School, 
Columbia. 


Divisional Meetings 


Joe 8. Amery, Speech Instructor, Lex- 
ington High School. 


Louise Barthold, Student Council Spon- 
sor, Central High School, St. Joseph. 


George Blackwell, Vice-President, Cen- 
tral High School, St, Joseph. 
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L. M. Burkhead, Kansas City. 

Paul W. Chapman, Dean, College of Ag- 
riculture, University of Georgia, Athens. 

Blevins Davis, Director of the Great 
Plays series, National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Radio City, New York. 

Francis English, Principal, Carrollton 
High School. 

C. C. Fairchild, Director of Public 
Speaking, -Manual High School, Kansas 
City. 

Eli C. Foster, Principal, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

P. Casper Harvey, Director of Forensics, 
William Jewell College, Liberty. 

S. D. Hoeper, Principal, High School, 
Savannah. 

Ernest Horn, Professor of Education 
and Director of the University Elemen- 
tary School, The State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

J. D. Hull, Principal, Senior High 
School, Springfield. 

F. J. Jeffrey, Assistant Superintendent 
of Instruction, St. Louis. 

Lloyd W. King. 

H. V. Mason, Principal, Senior High 
School, Hannibal. 

Ernest 0. Melby, Dean, The School of 
Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

J. J. Oppenheimer, Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

F. B. Slobetz, Superintendent of Schools, 
Jasper. 

M. B. Vaughn, Superintendent of 
Schools, Montgomery City. 

Ethel Waitman, Student Council Spon- 
sor, Mound City. 





Department Programs 


Louise Abney, Teachers College, Kansas City. 

Ruth Alexander, Lebanon. 

H. B. Almstedt, Department of Germanic Languages, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Bower Aly, Director of Forensics, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

Ruth Baity, Counselor, Kansas City. 
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of Missouri, Columbia. 


Mrs. Carolyn Benton Cockefair, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg. 

Clifton Cornwell, Head, Department of Speech, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

David Cushman Coyle. 

B. B. Cramer, Superintendent of Schools, Smithville. 

Howard Cummings, High School, Clayton. 

Ruth Curtis, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 
— R. Decker, President, University of Kansas 

ity. 

Chas. C. Dennie, M. D., Professor of Dermatology, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Clyde Eagleton, Professor of International Law, New 
York University, New York City. 

Mrs. Opal Ellett, Elementary Speech Supervisor, Public 
Schools, Kirksville. 

Mildred Epperson, High School, Lee’s Summit. 

Florence Fallgatter, Professor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Iowa State College, Ames. 

Alma Fletcher, Soldan High School, St. Louis. 

John T. Flynn, writer, lecturer, financial analyst, 
President, Board of Higher Education, New York City. 

Eli C. Foster. 

Hazel Fulton, Kansas City, Kansas. 

Charles E. Germane, Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

W. W. Gibbany, Supervisor, Adult Education, Jeffer- 
son City. 

John W. Gilliland, Superintendent of Schools, Aurora. 

Elizabeth Golterman, Department of Visual Education, 
St. Louis City Schools. 

Edward Howard Griggs. 

W. C. Grimes, Superintendent of Schools, Willow 
Springs. 

W. E. Gwatkin, Jr., Associate Professor of Classical 
Languages and Archaeology, University of Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Leonard D. Haertter, John Burroughs School, Clayton. 
. Pennington Haile, Assistant Director, League of Na- 
tions Association. 


Sidney B. Hall. 


G. L. Harris, Addressograph-Multi h 
Cleveland, Ohio. aph-Multigraph Corporation, 


Russell Bastain, Grade School Principal, Palmyra. 
Ralph Bedell, Department of Education, University of 


Mrs. Inez Benson, Supervisor of Adult Education, 


W. C. Bicknell, University Laboratory School, Columbia. 
Marion F. F. Boots, Pipkin Junior High School, Spriag- 


H. M. Boucher, Superintendent of Schools, Memphis. 
Jane Brewer, Elementary Speech Supervisor, Public 


C. Guy Brown, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 

Lyman Bryson, Professor of Adult Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Mary Burke, Teaching Principal, Jackson Opportunity 


W. W. Carpenter, Professor of Education, University 





A. R. Cade, Instructor, Jarrett Junior High School, 


J. J. Oppenheimer 
Division Program 


Florence Harrison, Professor of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Emma Lou Hartel, Rural Teacher, Nodaway County. 

George L. Hawkins, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Harriette Henderson, Paseo High School, Kansas 
City. 
Luvicy M. Hill, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Frederick W. Horner, John Burroughs School, Clayton. 

Quincy Howe, writer, former editor of the Living Age. 

Pauline A. Humphreys, Department of Education, State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

George H. Jamison, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Clarence F. Jones, Professor of Economic Geography, 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Marvin Jones, Instructor, Northeast Junior High 
School, Kansas City. 

B. Lamar Johnson, Librarian, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia. 

Paul N. Johnstone, M. D., Kansas City. 

Lula Mae Kimberly, Rural Teacher, Marion County. 

Mrs. Margaret Kimes, Visual Education Service, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Lloyd W. King. 

Ray Koenig, Instructor, Junior Vocational School, 
Kansas City. 

Clarence E. Koeppe, Professor of Geography, State 
Teachers College, Springfield. 

W. C. Korfmacher, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Mrs. Josephine Kunce, Rural Teacher, Monroe County. 

Delmas Liggett, Superintendent of Gentry County 
Schools, Albany. 

J. W. Lippincott, President, J. B. Lippincott Publish- 
ing Company, Philadelphia. 

- C. Lynch, Superintendent of Chariton Ccunty 
Schools, Keytesville. 

J. R. Manly, Instructor, 
Kansas City. 

Carol Y. Mason, State Teachers College, Maryville. 

J. E. McClary, Hickman High School, Columbia. 

C. H. McCloy, Research Professor of Anthropometry 
and Physical Education, University of Iowa, lowa City. 

Donald McCullough, Rural Pupil, Grundy County. 


Southwest High School, 
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Jessie McKay, Instructor, Kindergarten and Primary 
Education, Teachers College, Kansas City. 

W. G. McWhorter, Speech Instructor, Marshall. 

W. Roy Means, Westport Junior High School, Kansas 
City. 
Ernest O. Melby. 

E. T. Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Hannibal. 

J. C. Miller, President, Christian College, Columbia. 

E. J. Minser, Chief Meteorologist, Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., Kansas City. 

N. G. Mitchell, University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Nelle Morgan, Westport High School, Kansas City. 

Horace S. Moses, Librarian, University of Kansas 
City. 

Vest C. Myers, Dean, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau. 

J. H. Neville, Superintendent of Schools, Kirksville. 

Genevieve A. Nowlin, East High School, Kansas City. 

Kenneth Ogle, Superintendent of Howell County 
Schools, West Plains. 

Merrill E. Otis, Judge of the United States District 
Court, Kansas City. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Patrick, Rural Teacher, Jackson County. 

Rupert Peters, Head, Visual Education, Library Build- 
ing, Kansas City. 

Mrs. Atlanta Pummili, Houston. 

Iloe Rader, Rural Teacher, Grundy County. 

Helen Rex, Jefferson Junior High School, Columbia. 

Lyman Richardson, M. D., Kansas City. 
P Forrest H. Rose, State Teachers College, Cape Girar- 
eau. 

Helen Rosenthal, High School, Bethany. 

D. C. Rucker, Director of Curriculum and Research, 
Public Schools, Springfield. 

Mrs. Lucille Rust, Professor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan. 

Agnes Samuelson, Iowa State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa; recently President of 
the National Education Asscciation. 
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Ted Shawn and Men Dancers in a Kinetic Molpai, 


Mrs. Anna McClain Sankey, Webster College, Webster 
Groves. 

James Schooling, Instructor, Thomas Edison School, 
Kansas City. 

R. W. Selvidge, Professor of Industrial Education, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. 

W. P. Shofstall, Dean, Stephens College, Columbia. 

Angus Springer, Speech Instructor, North Kansas C-ty 
High School. 

Bertha Taylor, Smithville. 

H. S. Thomas, Superintendent of Schools, Maryville. 

Elaine Thompson, Physical Education, Kansas City. 

Nelle Thompson, Head, Teacher Junior Vocational 
School, Kansas City. 

Jennie Wahlert, National President of Association of 
Childhood Education and Principal Jackson School, 
St. Louis. 

Virginia Westring, Physical Education, Kansas City. 

Rose Wickey, Curriculum Director, Public Schools, 
Kansas City. 

Cc. V. Williams, Professor, Vocational Education, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Clara Owsley Wilson, Chairman, Department of Ele- 
mentary Education, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Mrs. Francis Wilson, Cameron. 

R. P. C. Wilson, Missouri State School, Marshall. 

Ruth Winfrey, Northeast High School, Kansas City. 

Eva Withers, Birch Tree. 

Mrs. Ethel Wood, Supervisor of Adult Education, 
Kansas City. 

Eugene R. Wood, Webster Groves High School. 

L. Lyndon Woodfin, Director, Child Guidance Clinic, 
1020 McGee, Kansas City. 

C. Gilbert Wrenn, Department of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

R. T. Wright, State Teachers College, Maryville. 

Mrs. Doyle Yale, Rural Teacher, Atchison County. 

Chas. E. Zoubeck, Editor, Gregg News Letter, New 
York City. 
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SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


OFFICIAL PROGRAM 


M.S. T. A. CONVENTION 


KANSAS CITY NOV. 16-19 





Such meetings as ours require audience 
cooperation, if strong programs are to be 
effective. The length of our general pro- 
grams has been reduced; meetings open 
at conveniently spaced times; generous 
hours are allowed for luncheon and din- 
ner engagements, for the making and re- 
newal of acquaintanceships. It is re- 
quested that those attending these ses- 
sions arrange to arrive before the pro- 
grams open. Those who arrive later are 
requested to await the conclusion of an 
address before entering. We ask in all 
good nature for the friendly cooperation 
of all our fellow members, in order that+ 
our programs may be heard and enjoyed 
by the receptive audiences for whose 
hearing and enjoyment they have been 


ASSEMBLY OF DELEGATES 
WEDNESDAY, NOV. 16 


All sessions of the Assembly of Dele- 
gates are scheduled to meet in Edison 
Hall of the Kansas City Power and Light 
Building. The first session will be held 
on Wednesday morning, November 16, at 
9:00 o’clock. At this time among other 
items of business, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Credentials will be made. In 
accordance with a resolution of the As- 
sembly, and for the purpose of expediting 
business, a suggestive program of pro- 
cedure for the Assembly will be pre- 
pared before the first session opens. As 
many sessions of the Assembly will be 
held as are necessary to transact all 
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prepared. business. 

















Program for Thursday, Nov. 17 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION A Word of Greeting, Mr. George 
THURSDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 17 Melcher, Superintendent of 
Municipal Auditorium, Main Arena, Schools, Kansas City. 
13th and Central Address, The State Department of 
President Wm. F. Knox. Presidi Education and Our Unfinished 
PL tf Gq a Ez os iti C ~ 4 Task, Hon. Lloyd W. King, State 
atrorm Guests: Executive Committee Superintendent of Schools, Jef- 
and Officers of the Missouri State Teach- Sennen Clk 
ers Association; Past Presidents of the y- 
Missouri State Teachers Association; Su- Address, Truth and Poetry, Dr. 
perintendent of Schools, Kansas City. William Lyon Phelps, New Hav- 
9:30 Music, Paseo High School A Cap- on, Connestions, 
pella Choir, Marguerite Zimmer- Memorial Service for E. M. Carter. 
man, Director. Music, Southwest High School A 
The Music of Life ___--------- Cain Cappella Choir, Robert Milton, 
Salvation is Created _ Tschnesnekoff Director. 
BD I Secctccretntenitartets Arcadelt : 
Blest Are They __..._. Tschaikowsky iets : pre ge scega “CW. all 
My Bennie Less --.-...--~ German President, Southeast Missouri 
9:50 Invocation: Rev. Burris Jenkins, State Teachers College, Cape 
D. D., Pastor, Community Church. Girardeau. 


BRING THIS PROGRAM TO THE CONVENTION. 
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DIVISIONAL MEETINGS 
THURSDAY AFTERNOON 
November 17 

A. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, 
13th and Central 
Third Vice-President O. E. Burke, Union, 
Presiding. 

2:00 Music: All-City High School Or- 
chestra, Director, George Keenan. 


PRU édtcdincmcnncecd Jarnefelt 
Gopak from ‘‘The Fair at Soro- 
iE I: Mourssorgsky 


Music: Sixth Grade Chorus, Ma- 
belle Glenn, Director. 


At Twilight ~..--~-- Irish Folk Song 

Sweet Centa ---- Italian Folk Song 

When Poppies Close Their Eyes 
ceitiiiitmenesmanpnutiirannat Spencer 


Italian Folk Song 


) . 2 French Carol 
Shine, Glorious Sun ~----- Von Grille 
The Serenade -__. Creole Folk Song 


Address, An Evaluation of the Ac- 
tivity Program, Dr. Ernest Horn, 
Professor of Education and Di- 
rector of the University Elemen- 
tary School, The State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Address, The Elementary School of 
Tomorrow, Dr. Ernest O. Melby, 
Dean, The School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 


B. SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND EX- 
TRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVI- 
TIES. 

Music Hall, Municipal Auditorium, 
13th and Central 
Second Vice-President, Miss Edith Galla- 
gher, Roosevelt High School, 

St. Joseph, Presiding. 

2:00 Music, Westport High School A 
Cappella Choir, Harling A. 
Spring, Director. 


Cherubim Song ------ Tschaikowsky 
Grieve Not the Holy Spirit _. Stainer 
XVIII Century Carol ___-_- Gevaert 
Bets Tea .<.......... Sweelinck 
SEY sidiccn cance Franz 
pS RE St Gretchaninoff 
Tradi Nuka -_------ Latvian Frolic 


Rain and the River ~_--------- Fox 


Address, Radio as an Educational 
Force, Blevins Davis, Director of 
the Great Plays series, National 
Broadcasting Company, Radio 
City, New York. 

Address, Democracy Through Ex- 
tra-Curricular Activities, Eli C. 
Foster, Principal, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Business Meeting of Extra-Curric- 
ular Activities Group, Principal 
O. K. Phillips, North Kansas City, 
Presiding. 

Sectional Meetings of Extra- 
Curricular Activities Groups 


HIGH SCHOOL DEBATE SECTION 
Music Hall, Municipal Auditorium 
Miss Harriett Northern, William 

Chrisman High School, Inde- 
pendence, Presiding. 

Joint Session with the Speech As- 
sociation of Missouri. 

The United States Should Form an 
Alliance With Great Britain, Dr. 
L. M. Burkhead, Kansas City. (10 
minutes) 

The United States Should Not Form 
an Alliance With Great Britain, 
C. C. Fairchild, Director of Pub- 
lie Speaking, Manual High 
School, Kansas City. (15 min- 
utes) 

Rebuttal, Dr. L. M. Burkhead, 
Kansas City. (5 minutes) 

Panel Discussion. 

Panel Members 

Joe S. Amery, Speech Instructor, 
High School, Lexington 

M. B. Vaughn, Superintendent of 
Schools, Montgomery City 

Francis English, Principal, High 
School, Carrollton 

P. Casper Harvey, Director of 
Forensics, William Jewell Col- 
lege, Liberty 

Forum Discussion. 


STUDENT COUNCIL SECTION 
Room 401, Municipal Auditorium 
Principal E. E. Camp, High School, 

Mound City, Presiding. 
A Demonstration Council Meeting, 
Savannah High School Council. 
Forum Discussions (10 minutes 
each) 
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Demonstration Council Discussion, 
S. D. Hoeper, Principal, Savan- 
nah High School. 

Projects for a Student Council in a 
Medium Sized High School, Ethel 
Waitman, Student Council Spon- 
sor, Mound City. 

Projects for a Student Council ia 
a Large High School, Louise 
Barthold, Student Council Spon- 
sor, Central High School, St. 
Joseph. 


High School Music Section 


Room 501, Municipal Auditorium 


Homer Clough, Music Teacher, 
High School, Kirksville, 
Presiding. 


Assemblies and Home Room Section 
Room 400, Municipal Auditorium 


Principal Eugene F. Broyles, High, 


School, Poplar Bluff, Presiding. 


Financing Extra-Curricular Ac- 
tivities Section 

Room 500, Municipal Auditorium 

Prinejpal Carl Gum, Junior Senior 
High School, Nevada, Presiding. 

Raising and Spending Money for 
Senior High School Activities, 
Dr. J. D. Hull, Principal, Senior 
High School, Springfield. 

Financing an Activity Program in 
a Senior High School, George 
Blackwell, Vice-Principal, Cen- 
tral High School, St. Joseph. 

Financing Extra-Curricular Activ- 
ities in the Hannibal High School, 
H. V. Mason, Principal, Senior 
High School, Hannibal. 

Principles Which are Essential to a 
Sound Accounting System, F. B. 
Slobetz, Superintendent of 
Schools, Jasper. 

Informal Discussion by the speak- 
ers of questions and problems 
from the floor. 


High School Dramatic Section 


Room 201, Municipal Auditorium 
Joe Wagner, Speech Teacher, High 
School, Flat River, Presiding. 
Joint Session with the Speech As- 

sociation of Missouri. 
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C. COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
Ballroom, Hotel Muehlebach, 
12th and Baltimore 
Dean Walter F. Sanders. Park College, 
Parkville, Presiding. 

2:00 Music, Dr. Claude Rader, Violinist, 
Department of Music, Park Col- 
lege, Parkville. 

‘*Ave Maria’’ __ Schubert, Wilhelmj 
‘Tambourine Chinois’’ -... Kreisler 
(Mrs. Claude Rader, Accompanist) 

Address, The Training of Teachers 
for General Education, Dr. J. J. 
Oppenheimer, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts, University 
of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Election of Officers. 


D. VOCATIONAL TRAINING 
Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, 
1226 Central 
Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Superinten- 
dent of Schools, President, Missouri 
Vocational Association, Presiding. 
Theme: Vocational Education Becomes of 


ge 

2:00 Opening of the Meeting. . 

2:15 Vocational Education Becomes of 
Age,—The Overview, Hon. Lloyd 
W. King, State Superintendent of 
Schools, Jefferson City. 

2:45 Vocational Education Becomes of 
Age—tThe Review, F. J. Jeffrey, 
Assistant Superintendent of In- 
struction, St. Louis. 

3:15 Vocational Education Becomes of 
Age—The Preview, Paul W. 
Chapman, Dean of the College of 
Agriculture, University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

4:00 Report of Nominating Committee. 

(Note: No group meetings. The 
members of the different groups 
within the Missouri Vocational 
Association will participate in 
the differential or departmental 
meetings of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association. ) 

6:00 Annual Dinner, Missouri Vocational 
Association. Tiffin Room, Wolfer- 
man’s, 1108 Walnut. Price $1.00. 
Will close at 8:00 o’clock sharp. 
Open to all persons interested in 
Vocational Training. Mr. O. H. 
Day, Principal, Lathrop Poly- 
technic Institute, Chairman of 
Committee on Arrangements. 
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SPECIAL PROGRAM 
HIGHLIGHTS ALONG THE ROAD TO 
BETTER SPEECH 


Edison Hall, Kansas City Power and Light 
Building, 13th and Baltimore. 

3:30 P. M., Thursday, November 17. 
Presented by the Speech Department of 
the Kansas City Schools 
I. Remedial Program for Special Chil- 

dren 
Clinical Demonstration in Correc- 
tive Speech 
II. Constructive Program for All Children 
In the Beginning—Primary Grades—Dem- 
onstration in Classroom Speech. 
A. Setting up of Standards 
B. Development of Speech Sounds 


(Phonetics) 

C. Games 

D. Poetic Appreciation thru Partici- 
pation 


Along the Highway—Upper Grade Dem- 
onstration in Functional Speech. 
A. Further Speech Standards 
B. Clinie in Pronounciation 
C. Conversation 
D. Creative Dramatics 
New Horizons—Junior High School Pres- 
entation Speech, Pantomime, and 
Group Interpretation. 
Higher Ground—Senior 
Flashes. 
Finale—College Heights 
Choral Curtain 


High School 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 17 


Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, 
13th and Central 


President Wm. F. Knox, Presiding. 


Platform Guests: Department Chair- 


men, 


7:45 Music: Northeast High School 
Band, Nevin Wasson, Director. 


Wings Over America, March _~_ Frey 


Safari, Overture ..--.------ Holmes 
His Honor, March __------ Fillmore 
Daphnis, Overture ~------- Holmes 


Lassus Trombone, Novelty — Fillmore 


From Africa to Harlem (A Rhap- 
sodic Evolution) ~--------- Bennett 


8:15 Address, Some Abberations of Our 
Day, Abba Hillel Silver, D. D., 
Rabbi, The Temple, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Address, Parental Quests, Mrs. 
Frank E. Dorsey, President, Mis- 
souri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Kansas City. 


Address, Fine Arts in Everyday 
Living, Dr. Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia. 


Program for Friday, Nov. 18 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 18 


Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, 
13th and Central 

President Wm. F. Knox, Presiding. 

Platform Guests: Presidents of State 
and other Educational Institutions; Pres- 
idents of the Educational Organizations 
of the Kansas City School System; De- 
partment Chairmen. 


9:00 Music: Hamilton School Band, 
Earle Dillinger, Director. 
College Spirit—March -_.__ Goldman 

The Big Brass Drum—Novelty 
CF NL" ISR ODS ae Yoder 
Shenandoah—Marech _____-_ Goldman 
Soldier of Fortune—Overture 
FO vy RISES Lee ee Pe OO OL He Hildreth 


Medley 
Star Spangled Banner 


9:30 Invocation: Rev. Stuart B. Edmond- 
son, D. D., Pastor, Country Club 
Methodist Church. 

Address, Trends in American Ed- 
ucation, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia. 


10:30 Speech Demonstration by the Verse 
Speaking Choir, David Hickman 
High School, Columbia, Missouri, 
Mrs. Helen D. Williams, Director. 
11:00 Address, America Grows Up. David 
Cushman Coyle, Natural Re- 


sources Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Departmental Programs Friday Afternoon Nov. 18 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

Chairman, G. E. Karls, Instructor in Agri- 
culture, State Teachers College, Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman, Dr. Harry A. Phillips, State 
Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

Secretary, A. Gorrell, Vocational Agricul- 
ture Department, High School, Mexico. 

Friday, November 18, 1:30 P. M., Room 201 
Municipal Auditorium, 13th & Central. 

Address, Teaching Agriculture, Dr. C. V. 
Williams, Professor, Vocational Education, 
Kansas State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Open Discussion—Determining What to 
Teach in General High School Agriculture, R. 


T. Wright, State Teachers College, Maryville, 


leader. 
Business Meeting. 
DEPARTMENT OF ART EDUCATION 


Chairman, Bracy V. Cornett, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Fine and Applied Arts, State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville. 

Vice-Chairman, Agnes K. Crawford, Art 
Teacher, East High School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Delphine Laughlin, Art In- 
structor, Junior High School, Independence. . 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:30 P. M., 
Dining Room, William Rockhill Nelson Gal- 
lery of Art, 4525 Oak Street. Price $1.00 per 
plate. Make reservations in advance through 
Agnes Crawford, 300 West Armour, Kansas 
City. 

Business Meeting. 

Friday, November 18, 2:15 P. M., Atkins 
Auditorium, William Rockhill Nelson Gallery 
of Art, 4525 Oak Street. 

Music, East High School Freshman Girls’ 
Chorus, Violet Clausen, Director. 

Art Streamlines the Program, Agnes Sam- 
uelson, Iowa State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa; recently Pres- 
ident of the National Education Association. 

Gallery Visits to William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art and Art Institute. 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 

Chairman, Katharine M. Morgan, Southwest 
High School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, The Reverend Arthur F. 
Hoogstraet, Rockhurst College, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Eunice Harra, High School, War- 
rensburg. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:30 P. 
M., Kansas City Club, 13th and Baltimore. 
Price $1.25. Sponsored by the Classical Club 
of Greater Kansas City. Address, A Modern 
Judge Looks at an Ancient Trial, Judge Mer- 
rill E. Otis, Judge of United States District 
Court, Kansas City. Advance reservations 
may be made with Clara McDonald, 3814 Wal- 
nut Street, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 18, 2:40 P. M., Kansas 
City Club, 13th and Baltimore, 

Business Meeting. 

Social Values in the Classics, W. C. Korf- 
macher, St. Louis University, St. Louis. 

Hadrian’s Wall Emerges, Frederick W. Hor- 
ner, John Burroughs School, Clayton. 

Why An Augustan Celebration? W. 
Gwatkin, Jr., University of Missouri, Columbia. 


DEPARTMENT OF CLASSROOM 
TEACHERS 

Chairman, Matt J. Scherer, Cleveland High 
School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman, Ethel Emerson, William 
Rockhill Nelson School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Minnie Kamp, Blair School, S 
Louis. 

Luncheon Meeting, Friday, November 18, 
12:00 o’clock, Continental Room, Hotel Kansas 
Citian, 11th and Baltimore. Price per plate, 
$1.00. Make advance reservations through 
Vera Stanford, La Salle Hotel, Kansas City. 
Tickets may be purchased at the Registration 
Booth or at the Kansas City Teachers Club 
Headquarters in the Municipal Auditorium. 

Business Meeting and Election of Officers. 

Music, Mexican Music, West Junior High 
School, Kathleen Blanton, Director. 

Address. 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCIAL 
TRAINING 

Chairman, Fern Lowman, Commercial 
Teacher, Central High School, St. Joseph. 

Vice-Chairman, W. Virgil Cheek, Professor 
cca State Teachers College, Spring- 

eld. 

Secretary, T. E. Talmadge, Teacher of Com- 
merce, Central High School, Kansas City. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 1:00 P. M., 
Aztec Room, Hotel President, 14th and Balti- 
more. Price $1.10. . 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Aztec 
Room, Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. 

Business Meeting. 

Teaching Shorthand by the Functional 
Method, Charles E. Zoubeck, Editor, Gregg 
News Letter, New York City, New York. 

New Phases of Teaching Typewriting, 
— M. Hill, University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, 

Vocational vs. Personal Use of Commercial 
Training, C. Guy Brown, University of Okla- 
homa, Norman. 

How Can Business Education Best Meet the 
Demands of Today’s Business Offices? G. L. 
Harris, Addressograph-Multigraph Corpora- 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

Chairman, Miles C. Thomas, 
Greenwood School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Mary A. Thompson, Princi- 
pal, Dewey School, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Frances Holliday, Principal, Eu- 
gene Field School, Maryville. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, Hotel Pres- 
ident, 14th and Baltimore, 12:15 P. M. Price 
per plate, $1.00. Luncheon Music, Elementary 
School Orchestra, Loretta Newman, Director. 
Secure tickets from your district president, or 
Miles C. Thomas, Principal, Greenwood School, 
Kansas City. 

Address, Creative Leadership, Dr. Ernest O. 
Melby, Dean, School of Education, Northwest- 
ern University, Chicago, Illinois. 

Address, Geo. L. Hawkins, Assistant Super- 
intendent of Schools, St. Louis. 

Business Meeting. 


Principal, 
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DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 

Chairman, Alice Pittman, Supervisor, Ele- 
mentary Education, Phelps School, Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman, Mabel E. Holstin, Teacher, 
Washington School, Sedalia. 

Secretary, Georgia Clatterbuck, Elementary 
Teacher, Fairview School, Jefferson City. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Music Hall, 
Municipal Auditorium, 13th and Central. 

Music, 

Address, The Challenge of Affective Expe- 
riences in the Elementary School, Dr. Clara 
Owsley Wilson, Chairman, Department of 
Elementary Education, University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln. 

Business Meeting. 

DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 

Acting Chairman, Susan F. Lancaster, 
Teacher of English, Roosevelt High School, 
St. Louis. 

Secretary, Helen Morris, Instructor in Eng- 
lish, High School, Carrollton. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Audito- 
rium, Jenkins Music Company, 1217-23 Walnut. 

Address, Mrs. Carolyn Benton Cockefair, 
Central Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg. 

Address, Dr. Clarence R. Decker, President, 
University of Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY 


Chairman, Sidney E. Ekblaw, Instructor in 
Geography, University of Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Walter E. Elmore, Teacher, 
High School, Bowling Green. 

Secretary, Martha Miller, Teacher, Eugene 
Field School, Mexico. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Room 501, 
Municipal Auditorium, 13th and Central. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Address, Geography in Integrated Units for 
the Grades, Dr. Carol Y. Mason, State Teach- 
ers College, Maryville. 

Address, The Iron and Steel Industry—lIts 
Geographic Factors (Illustrated), Dr. Clarence 
F. Jones, Professor of Economic Geography, 
Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Address, Proposed Changes in Missouri High 
School Geography, Dr. Clarence E. Koeppe, 
Professor of Geography, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Springfield. 

Report of Committees—Election of Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF GUIDANCE AND 
COUNSELING 

Chairman, Vest C. Myers, State Teachers 
College, Cape Girardeau. 

Vice-Chairman, W. S. Bennett, 
tendent of Public Schools, Marceline. 

Secretary, Ruth Baity, Educational Coun- 
selor, West Junior High School, Kansas City. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Room 600, 
Municipal Auditorium, 13th & Central. 

Address, The Administration of a Guidance 
Program in a Typical Secondary School, Dr. 


Superin- 


C. Gilbert Wrenn, Department of Psychology, 
University of Minnesota. 

Panel Discussion—Some High Points in 
Diagnosis and Counseling. 

Panel Members 

Dr. Charles Germane, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

Dr. James C. Miller, President, Christian 
College, Columbia. 

Dr. Forrest H. Rose, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau. 

Dr. Ralph Bedell, Department of Education, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 

Dean W. P. Shofstall, Stephens College, Co- 
lumbia. 

Alma Fletcher, Soldan High School, St. 
Louis. 

Ruth Baity, Counselor, Kansas City. 

Dean Vest C. Myers, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cape Girardeau. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Chairman, Minnie L. Irons, Professor of 
Home Economics Education, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Louise Keller, State Super- 
visor of Home Economics Education, Jefferson 
City. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Bertha K. Whipple, 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:15 P. M., 
Walnut Room, Hotel President, 14th and Bal- 
timore. Price, $1.02. Luncheon Speaker, Flor- 
ence Harrison, Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Missouri, Columbia. Make reser- 
vations through Anna E. Hussey, Board of Ed- 
ucation, 9th and Locust, Kansas City, Tele- 
phone, Victor 0065. Luncheon by reservation 
only. Reservations close at 4:00 P. M., Thurs- 
day, November 17; Hostesses—Alice Moss 
and members of the Kansas City Home Eco- 
nomics Club. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Room 500, 
Municipal Auditorium, 13th and Central. 

2:00 Music, Northeast High School A Cap- 
pella Choir, Frank Chaffee, Director. 

2:15 Developments in Home Economics Un- 
der the Stimulus of the George Deen Act, 
Florence Fallgatter, Professor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 

8:00 Panel Discussion—Home Economics for 
Boys’ Classes and Clubs. 

Genevieve A. Nowlin, East High School, 
Kansas City, Panel Leader. 

Panel Members 

Ruth Alexander, Lebanon 

Mrs. Harriette Henderson, Paseo High 
School, Kansas City 

Mrs. Atlanta Pummill, Houston 

Helen Rex, Jefferson Junior High 
School, Columbia 

Bertha Taylor, Smithville 

Mrs. Frances Wilson, Cameron 

Eva Withers, Birch Tree 
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3:45 The British Isles as Seen by a Home 
Economist, Mrs. Lucille Rust, Professor of 
Home Economics Education, Kansas State 
Agricultural College, Manhattan. 


DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Chairman, Chester E. Erickson, Instructor, 
Jarrett Junior High School, Springfield. | 

Vice-Chairman, Otho L. Barnett, Industrial 
Arts Department, Senior High School, Kirks- 
ville. 

Secretary, Ben W. Leib, Professor of In- 
dustrial Arts, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ille. 

’ Friday, November 18, 1:45 P. M., Audito- 
rium, Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, 1226 Cen- 
tral. 

1:45 Music, Central High School A Cappella 
Choir, Mari Whitney, Director. 

1:55 Address, Trends in Industrial Arts, 
Professor R. W. Selvidge, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia. 

2:10 Panel Discussion—Artistic Crafts as 
Developed in the Kansas City Schools. 

2:10 Discussion of Ceramics, Marvin Jones, 
Instructor, Northeast Junior High School, 
Kansas City. 

2:20 Discussion of Art Metal Work, J..R. 
Manly, Instructor, Southwest High School, 
Kansas City. : 

2:30 Discussion of Upholstery, Ray Koenig, 
Instructor, Junior Vocational School, Kansas 
City. 

2-40 Discussion of Weaving, Rupert Peters, 
Head Visual Education, Library Building, 
Kansas City. : 

2:50 Discussion of Alabaster Turning as a 
Hobby, A. R. Cade, Instructor, Jarrett Junior 
High School, Springfield. 

3:05 Summary of Preceding Talks, James 
Schooling, Instructor, Thomas Edison School, 
Kansas City. 

3:15 Discussion and Questions. 

8:25 Business Session. 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 

Chairman, Maurine Fairweather, Librarian, 
Westport High School, Kansas City. ; 

Vice-Chairman, Mrs. E. H. Gibbany, Libra- 
rian, Hickman High School, Columbia, " 

Secretary, Jean Trowbridge, Librarian, 
Junior College, St. Joseph. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:30 P. 
M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate, 85c plus tax. Reservations 
may be made by writing to Maurine Fair- 
weather, Westport High School, Kansas City. 
Dr. B. Lamar Johnson, Librarian, Stephens 
College, Columbia, will introduce the guest 
speaker, Mr. Moses. . ’ 

Address, Horace S. Moses, Librarian, Uni- 
versity of Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 


Chairman, Robert E. White, Head, Mathe- 
matics Department, Northeast High School, 
Kansas City. 
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Vice-Chairman, Gaylord C. Montgomery, 
Teacher of Mathematics, John Burroughs 
School, Clayton. 

Secretary, Josephine Ruppell Tolbert, Teach- 
er, Senior High School, Hannibal. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:15 P. M. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Gym- 
nasium, Junior College, 505 E. 11th. 

Instrumental Music—Southeast High School, 
Kansas City. 

Some Glimpses into the History of Mathe- 
matics, Professor N. G. Mitchell, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Address, Professor George H. Jamison, State 
Teachers College, Kirksville. 

Affiliation of the Mathematics Section of 
Missouri State Teachers Association with the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Professor Leonard D. Haertter, John Bur- 
roughs School, Clayton. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES 

Chairman, Elsa Grueneberg, Associate Pro- 
fessor, Park College, Parkville. 

Vice-Chairman: French Section, L. C. Dahl, 
Westminster College, Fulton. 

* Vice-Chairman: German Section, Bertha C. 
Sessinghaus, Beaumont High School, St. Louis. 

Vice-Chairman: Spanish Section, Mrs. Mary 
Holbrook, Normandy High School, St. Louis. 

Secretary, Jacqueline Moscherosch, Head, 
French Department, Sunset Hill School, Kan- 
sas City. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:00 
o’clock noon, University Club, 918 Baltimore, 
Avenue. Price, $1.10. For reservations ad- 
dress Annette Betz, 300 West 51st Street Ter- 
race, Kansas City, Telephone VA. 2735. Mu- 
sic, under the direction of Agnes Engel, De- 
partment of German and French, Northeast 
High School, Kansas City. 

1:30 Business Meeting. 

2:15 Address, Facing our Dilemmas, Dr. H. 
B. Almstedt, Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

3:00 Music—French Choir of Drury College, 
Springfield, Lambert Orton, Director. 

(Note: The Missouri chapter of the Amer- 

ican Association of Teachers of 
Spanish will also meet at the Uni- 
versity Club at 11:00 A. M. and 
attend the luncheon.) 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


Chairman, Harling A. Spring, Vocal Di- 
rector, Westport High School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, J. T. Alexander, Director 
of Music, Public Schools, Sedalia. 

Secretary, Milton Bennett, Jr., Teacher of 
Choral Music, Senior High School, Jefferson 
City. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Audito- 
rium, Junior College, 505 E. 11th. 

Music, Junior High School Boys’ Chorus, 
boys chosen from the classes of Maree Murlin 
and Richard Dabney. 
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Music in American Culture, Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs, Columbia University, New 
York City, New York. 

Business Meeting—Report of Nominating 
Committee and Election Officers. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Chairman, J. Harold Morris, Director of 
Physical Education, Northeast Junior High 
School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Marion Bernard, Director of 
Physical Education, University City Senior 
High School, University City. 

Secretary, Jack Matthews, Instructor, De- 
partment of Physical Education, University 
of Missouri, Columbia. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:30 P. M., 
Roof Garden, 22nd floor, Hotel Kansas Citian, 
11th and Baltimore. Price $1.00. Luncheon 
Music by Kansas City Junior College String 
Quartet, Marian Nelsen, Director. Address, 
The Next Ten Years in Health and Physical 
Education, Dr. C. H. McCloy, Research Pro- 
fessor of Anthropometry and Physical Edu- 
cation, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Roof Gar- 
den, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. 

2:00 Panorama of Health Service Activities 
—Demonstration of audiometer, sight saving, 
and physical examinations conducted by local 
staff members of Kansas City health and phys- 
ical education department. 

Physical Inspection of Child, Miss Elaine 
Thompson, 

Vision Testing, Miss Virginia Westring. 

Audiometer, Miss Nelle Morgan. 

Medical Examination of High School Child, 
Miss Hazel Fulton and Dr. Paul N. Johnstone. 

Tuberculin Testing in High School, Miss Ruth 
Winfrey and Dr. Lyman Richardson. 

2:30 Business Meeting—Election of Officers. 

3:00 Swimming Demonstration—Teaching 
demonstration with emphasis upon develop- 
ment of skills, conducted by W. Roy Means, 
Westport Junior High School, Kansas City. 
(Note: The Kansas City Athletic Club Pool is 
located on the ninth floor of the hotel.) 

4:00 Mechanics of Coaching Illustrated with 
Movies, Dr. C. H. McCloy, Research Professor 
of Anthropometry and Physical Education, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. (Note: Es- 
pecially for those interested in an analysis of 
the specific skills in coaching track, baseball, 
golf and perhaps other sports. This demon- 
stration will show the results of the research 
work done at the University of Iowa on the 
mechanics of coaching.) 


DEPARTMENT OF RURAL EDUCATION 

Chairman, A. F. Elsea, Director of Rural 
Education, State Department of Education, 
Jefferson City. 

Secretary, Madie L. Ficken, Principal, Cedar 
Hill School, Cedar Hill. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Edison 
Hall, Kansas City Power & Light, 13th & 
Baltimore. 
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Theme: “Made in Missouri Rural Schools” 

(This program represents the work that may 
be done and is being done in Missouri Rural 
Schools and presented by teachers, pupils and 
patrons of the various rural districts in the 
State.) 


A County Rural Supervisory Music Program, 
demonstration by Barton County School Chor- 
us. (15 minutes) 


A Health Program for Rural Schools, Mrs. 
Doyle Yale, Rural Teacher, Atchison County. 
(6 minutes) 

Training in Speech, Iloe Rader, Rural Teach- 
er, Grundy County; Characterization of “Tom 
Sawyer,” Donald McCullough, rural pupil, 
Grundy County. (14 minutes) 


The Use of the Radio in the Rural School, 
Lula Mae Kimberley, Rural Teacher, Marion 
County. (6 minutes) 


Rhythm Work in the Rural School, Rural 
Rhythm Band, Platte County. (10 minutes) 

The Teaching of Language Arts as Per the 
New Courses of Study, Mrs. Josephine Kunce, 
Rural Teacher, Monroe County. (6 minutes) 


The Teaching of Art in the Rural School, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Patrick, Rural Teacher, Jack- 
son County; demonstration by rural pupils of 
Jackson County. (15 minutes) 


A County Supervisory Faculty Meeting 
Course of Study Program, Emma Lou Hartel, 
Rural Teacher, Nodaway County. (8 minutes) 

The Community as a Part of the Rural 
School Program, demonstration by Coldwater 
School District Country Choir, Cass County. 
(10 minutes) 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE 


Chairman, L. C. Bailey, Professor of Chem- 
istry, Junior College, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, F. W. Moody, 
Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 

Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. H. Philpott, Pro- 
fessor of Biology, Harris Teachers College, 
St. Louis, 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:00 
o’clock noon, Phillips Hotel, 12th and Balti- 
more. Price 85c per plate. 

Friday, November 18, 1:15 P. M., Phillips 
Hotel, 12th and Baltimore. 

The Effect of Internal Secretions Upon Your 
Appearance, Charles C. Dennie, M. D., Pro- 
fessor of Dermatology, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence. 

Weather is Considered, E. J. Minser, Chief 
Meteorologist, Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Ine. 

Wild Life of North America (Talk illus- 
trated with motion pictures), J. W. Lippincott, 
President, J. B. Lippincott Publishing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Business Meeting. 


Teacher, 
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DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 

Chairman, Giles Theilmann, Principal, High 
School, Chillicothe. 

Vice-Chairman, H. V. Mason, 
Senior High School, Hannibal. 

Secretary, J. D. Hull, Principal, Senior High 
School, Springfield. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:15 P. M., 
Junior Ball Room, Hotel President, 14th and 
Baltimore. Price $1.00. 


Program Following Luncheon 


1:30 Music, Central Junior High School 
Girl’s Chorus, Camille Leedy, Director. 

1:50 Business Meeting. 

2:10 Address, Elimination of Artificial In- 
centives, Eli C. Foster, Principal, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

3:00 Address, The Need of Developing a 
Dynamic Program for Secondary Education, 
Dr. Ernest O. Melby, Dean, The School of Edu- 


Principal, 


cation, Northwestern University, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
MISSOURI COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


Chairman, Mary C. Keith, State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg. 

Vice-Chairman, G. H. V. Melone, John Bur- 
roughs School, Clayton. 

Secretary, Julian C. Aldrich, High School, 
Webster Groves. 

Treasurer, V. Don Hudson, State Teachers 
College, Kirksville. 

Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:30 P. 
M., Lucerne Hotel, Linwood and Harrison. 
Price 85c. Reservations should be mailed to 
Miss Anna M. Thompson, Chairman, Commit- 
tee for Local Arrangements, Carlton Hotel, 
Kansas City, before November 14. Address, 
Social Security, David Cushman Coyle, Con- 
sulting Engineer and Economist, 101 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 

Friday, November 18, 2:30 P. M., Lucerne 
Hotel, Linwood and Harrison. 

Curriculum Development in Kansas City, 
Rose Wickey, Curriculum Director, Kansas 
City Public Schools. 

Springfield Curriculum Programs, D. C. 
Rucker, Director of Curriculum and Research, 
Springfield Public Schools. 

Impressions of the Denver Workshop, How- 
ard Cummings, High School, Clayton. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF SPECIAL CLASSES 

Chairman, Agnes Burris, Teacher, Yeager 
School, Kansas City. 

Vice-Chairman, Irene Copeland, Teacher, 
Jackson Opportunity School, Kansas City. 

Secretary, Myrtle E. Miller, Principal, Krug 
Opportunity School, St. Joseph. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Room 401, 
Municipal Auditorium, 13th & Central. 

Music, Chorus from Jackson Opportunity 
School, James Schooling, director. 
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Behavior of Children, Dr. L. Lyndon Wood- 
fin, Director of Child Guidance Clinic, Kansas 
City. 

Music, Chorus from Foster Opportunity 
School, Trilby Turner, director. 

Panel Discussion, Dr. R. P. C. Wilson, Mis- 
souri State School, Marshall, Chairman. 

Panel Members 

Pauline A. Humphreys, Department of Edu- 
cation, State Teachers College, Warrensburg. 

Mary Burke, Teaching Principal, Jackson 
Opportunity School, Kansas City. 

Nelle Thompson, Head Teacher, Junior Vo- 
cational School, Kansas City. 

Business Meeting. 


JOINT MEETING 
DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
SPEECH ASSOCIATION OF MISSOURI 

Chairman, Speech Department and Presi- 
dent, Speech Association of Missouri, Wilbur 
E. Gilman, University of Missouri, Coulmbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Speech Department and 
First Vice-President, Speech Association of 
Missouri, Louise Abney, Teachers College, 
Kansas City. 

Secretary, Speech Department and Speech 
Association of Missouri, M. Agnes Rank, Sen- 
ior High School, Jefferson City. 

Treasurer, Speech Department and Speech 
Association of Missouri, Wesley Wiksell, Ste- 
phens College, Columbia. 

Joint Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 12:00 
P. M., Hotel Phillips Grill, 12th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate, $1.00. 
Miss Dorothy Miniace, Ashland School, Kan- 
sas City. 

Friday, November 18, 1:00 P. M., Hotel 
Phillips Grill, 12th and Baltimore. 

1:00 A Program of Speech Training, Harry 
G. Barnes, Professor of Speech, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

2:00 Broadcast of the National Demonstra- 
tion Debate, Bower Aly, Director of Foren- 
sics, University of Missouri, Columbia, Pre- 
siding. 

Radio Chairman: Lyman Bryson, Professor 
of Adult Education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 

Resolved: That the United States Should 
Establish an Alliance with Great Britain. 

Radio Speakers 

Affirmative: Pennington Haile, Assistant Di- 
rector, League of Nations Association: Clyde 
Eagleton, Professor of International Law, 
New York University, New York City. 

Negative: John T. Flynn, writer, lecturer, 
financial analyst, President, Board of Higher 
Education, New York City: Quincy Howe, 
writer. former editor of The Living Age. 

3:00 Business Meeting. Mimeographed re- 
ports of officers, standing committees, and 
official delegcates to regional and national con- 
ventions will be distributed. 

3:30 Sectional Meetings. 

Section 1, Interpretation and Dramatics, 
Room 301, Municipal Auditorium. Donovan 
Rhynsburger, Director of Dramatics, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Presiding. 


Send reservations to ~ 
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Topic: Problems in High School Dramatics. 

3:30 Putting a Play into Operation in the 
Small High School, Helen Rosenthal, Bethany 
High School, Bethany. 

8:45 Organization of Production Staff and 
Crews in the Large High School, Eugene R. 
Wood, Webster Groves High School, Webster 
Groves. 

4:00 Shall We Cooperate or Compete with 
the Athletic Program?, Mildred Epperson, 
Lees Summit High School, Lees Summit. 

4:15 Opportunities for Improving Demo- 
cratic Living Through Dramatics, Marion F. 
F. Boots, Pipkin Junior High School, Spring- 
field. 

4:30 Choosing the Contest Play for High 
Schools, Ruth Curtis, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville. 





Section 2, Public Speaking and Debate, Room 
203, Municipal Auditorium, Marlow A. Mar- 
kert, Jennings High School, St. Louis County, 
Presiding. 

Topic: The Current High School Debate 
Question—Group Discussion. 

3:30 Isolation and Old-fashioned Neutrality. 

3:50 Neutrality Legislation. 

4:10 Anglo-American Alliance. 





Section 3, Speech Correction, Room 205, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, R. P. Kroggel, Director of 
Speech Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Jefferson City, Presiding. 
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Topic: The Status of Speech Correction Pro. 
grams in Missouri. 

3:30 The Cape Girardeau Plan of Speech 
Correction, Jane Brewer, Elementary Speech 
Supervisor, Cape Girardeau Public Schools. 

3:45 A Program of Speech Correction for 
the Elementary Schools, Mrs. Opal Ellett, Ele. 
mentary Speech Supervisor, Kirksville Public 
Schools. 

4:00 Speech Correction in the Small Con. 
munity, W. G. McWhorter, Speech Instructor, 
Marshall. 

4:15 Speech Correction in Our City Schools, 
Angus Springer, Speech Instructor, North 
Kansas City High School, North Kansas City. 

4:30 Speech Correction in the Private Col- 
lege, Mrs. Anna McClain Sankey, Webster 
College, Webster Groves. 

4:45 The Kansas City Program in Speech 
Correction, Louise Abney, Kansas City Teach- 
ers College. 


Section 4, Speech Education, Room 206, Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium, Edward Avison, Depart- 
ment of Speech, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Presiding. 

Topic: A Program of Training for Teachers 
of Speech in Missouri. 

(Note: Dr. Barnes will be invited to par- 
— in the group discussions of this sec- 
tion. 

3:30 A Philosophy of Speech Education, 
Clifton Cornwell, Head, Department of Speech, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville. 
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MUNICIPAL AUDITORIUM 


Special Engagement for Teachers Convention 
**‘The Greatest Single Attraction of the American Theater’’ 


MATINEE 
& EVENING 
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MATINEE EVENING 
rrces | CORNELIA OTIS PRICES 
Boxes . . $2.24 K Boxes . . $2.80 
Orch. . . . 1.68 Orch. . . . 2.24 
Loges . . . 1.12 ‘ Orch. . . . 1.68 
Balcony . 1.12| '9 her latest, greatest triumph - — 
Balcony .. .85| Mf if mr) WE Wi} | Balcony . 1.12 
| Balcony . . .56 KIS WIFE Balcony . . .85 
pom her own dramatization of the novel by MAIL 
| nine MARGARET AYER BARNES ORDERS 
Settings by DONALD OENSLAGER © Musical Score by ELLIOTT JACOBY 
INCLUDED Costumes by HELENE PONS NOW 
We are very happy to be able to present an artist like Cornelia Otis Skinner 
for the Missouri Teachers Convention. (Signed) 
GEO. L. GOLDMAN 
| Director Municipal Auditorium 
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8:45 What the School Administrator in the 
Small Town Wants in a Speech Teacher, Su- 
perintendent J. H. Neville, Kirksville. 

4:00 A Speech Teacher for Rural Schools, J. 
C. Lynch, Superintendent of Chariton County 
Schools, Keytesville. 

4:15 What the School Administrator in the 
Big City Wants in a Speech Teacher, Louise 
Abney, Director of Speech Education, Teachers 
College, Kansas City. 

Note: Speech Demonstration Program, Thurs- 
day, 3:30 P. M., Edison Hall, Kansas 
City Power and Light Building, 13th 
and Baltimore. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Chairman, Dr. W. E. Rosenstengel, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Columbia. 

Vice-Chairman, Ray Hailey, Principal, Ben- 
jamin Harrison School, Kansas City. 
Secretary, M. C. Cunningham, 

tendent of Schools, Desloge. 

Friday, November 18, 2:00 P. M., Ballroom, 
Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore. 

Music, Junior College Triple Quartet, George 
Stanton, Director. 

Address, How the State Board of Education 
Works in Virginia, Dr. Sidney B. Hall, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

Report of the Planning Committee, E. T. 
Miller, Superintendent of Schools, Hannibal. 

Report of Code of Ethics Committee, H. M. 
Boucher, Superintendent of Schools, Memphis. 

Report of Plans for the Winter Meeting, Dr. 
W. W. Carpenter, Professor of Education, 
University 6f Missouri, Columbia. 

Business Meeting. 


DEPARTMENT OF UNIVERSITIES, 
COLLEGES AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Chairman, Walter F. Sanders, Dean, Park 

College, Parkville. 

Vice-Chairman, George W. Diemer, Presi- 
dent, Central Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege, Warrensburg. 

Secretary, J. Robert Sala, Dean, Christian 
College, Columbia. 

This Department will meet as the Division 
of Colleges and Universities in the Ball Room 
of Hotel Muehlebach, 12th and Baltimore, on 


Superin- 
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Thursday afternoon, November 17, 2:00 P. M. 
All those interested in College Training or Ad- 
ministration are urged to attend the Thursday 
afternoon meeting. , ‘ 


DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


Chairman, Harry A. Wise, Head of Training 
School Department, State Teachers College, 
Springfield. 

Vice-Chairman, Rupert Peters, Director of 
Visual Education, Library Building, Kansas 
City. 

Secretary, Mrs. Alma Rogers, Director of 
Visual Education, Goodall School, Webster 
Groves. 

Friday, November 18, 2:30 P. M., Franklin 
School, 14th and Washington. 

Theme: Visual Education in Missouri. 

In Our City Schools, Elizabeth Golterman, 
Department of Visual Education, St. Louis 
City Schools, St. Louis. 

In Our Town Schools, John W. Gilliland, 
Superintendent of Schools, Aurora. 

In Our Rural Schools, Kenneth Ogle, Super- 
intendent of Howell County Schools, West 
Plains. 

Panel Discussion—Suggestions for Articulat- 
ing and Co-ordinating the Visual Education 
Programs in Missouri. 

Panel Members 

W. C. Bicknell, University Laboratory 
School, Columbia. 

H. S. Thomas, Superintendent of Schools, 
Maryville. 

W. C. Grimes, Superintendent of Schools; 
Willow Springs. 

B. B. Cramer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Smithville. 

Delmas Liggett, Superintendent of Gentry 
County Schools, Albany. 

Mrs. Margaret Kimes, Visual Education 
Service, University of Missouri, Columbia. 

J. E. McClary, Hickman High School, Co- 
lumbia. 

Russell Bastain, 
Palmyra. 

Business Meeting.—Election of Officers. 


(Note: There will be exhibits and demonstra- 
tions of Visual Education materials 
and equipment.) 


Grade School Principal, 









































NOTICE—TEACHERS 
RACHMANINOFF 


(Opens 32nd season—Fritschy Concerts—Kansas City) 


NOV. 15—ARARAT TEMPLE—8:20 P. M. 
limited number of seats available 


at $1.68 - $2.24 - $2.80 


Mail your orders to 


FRITSCHY OFFICE—600 ALTMAN BLDG., K. C., MO. 


— 
Oe 
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DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

Chairman, Lloyd W. King, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Jefferson City. 

Vice-Chairmen: Agriculture, G. K. Arney, 

Instructor in Vocational Agriculture, 
High School, Princeton. 

Commerce, D. Gordon Roach, Instructor, 
Commercial Subjects, Hadley Voca- 
tional School, St. Louis. 

Home Economics, Harriet Meranda, 
Teacher, Vocational Home Economics, 
Senior High School, Trenton. 

Industrial Arts, N. B. Grinstead, Di- 
rector of Industrial Arts, State Teach- 
ers College, Warrensburg. 

Trades and Industries, M. Reed Bass, 
Director, David Ranken School, St. 
Louis. 

Secretary, J. C. Utterback, Teacher, Hadley 
Vocational School, St. Louis. 

Thursday, November 17, 2:00 P. M. Lath- 
rop Polytechnic Institute, 1226 Central. 

The Department of Vocational Education 
will meet in the Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, 
on Thursday afternoon, November 17, as the 
Division of Vocational Training. That meet- 
ing will take the place of the usual meeting 
of the Department. 

Annual Dinner will be held Thursday eve- 
ning, Tiffin Room, Wolferman’s, 1108 Walnut, 
at 6:00 P. M. Price $1.00. Open to all- per- 
sons interested in Vocational Training. Will 
close at 8:00 P. M. sharp. Mr. O. H. Day, Prin- 
cipal, Lathrop Polytechnic Institute, Chairman 
of Committee on Arrangements. 


Special Programs 
ADULT EDUCATION 
John K. Walsh, State Director of Education 
for W. P. A., Jefferson City. Presiding. 
Friday. November 18, 2:00 P. M.. Room 400, 
Municip] Anditorium. 13th and Central. 
Address, W. W. Gibbany, Supervisor, Adult 
Education, Jefferson Citv. 
Address, Hon. Lloyd W. King. State Super- 
intendent of Schools, Jefferson City. 
Discussion Leaders 
Mrs. Inez Benson, Supervisor of Adult Edu- 
cation, Kansas City. 
Mrs. Ethel Wood, Supervisor of Adult Ed- 
ucation, Kansas City. 


NURSERY SCHOOLS. K'NDERGARTEN 
AND PARENT EDUCATION 

Chairman, Dr. Dura Louise Cockrell. State 
Supervisor of Nursery Schools. W. P. A. 

Friday. November 18, 2:00 P. M.. West Side 
Baptist Church, 13th and Broadwav. 

Address, Resources for Early Childhood Edu- 
cation, Jennie Wahlert. National President of 
Association for Childhood Fdneation, ard 
Principal Jackson School, St. Louis. 

Address. Social Growth in Early Childhood. 
Jessie McKay, Instructor in Kindergarten and 
ae Education, Teachers College, Kansas 

1 y, 
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FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 
FRIDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 18 
Municipal Auditorium Main Arena, 
13th and Central 

Second Vice-President Edith Gallagher, 
St. Joseph, Presiding. 
7:30 Music: Central High School Band, 
Wilfred Schlager, Director. 


March Heroique ----------- Holmes 
West by East—Overture ---_ Gibson 
The Three Kings __-__ Walter Smith 


Cornet Trio 
March of the Toys -_ Victor Herbert 
Tone Poem: Finlandia —___ Sibelius 
8:00 Ted Shawn and His Men Dancers. 


Program Saturday, Nov. 19 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
SATURDAY MORNING, NOVEMBER 19 
Municipal Auditorium Music Hall, 
13th and Central 
President Wm. F. Knox, Presiding. 

Platform Guests: Officers of District 

Teachers Associations; Officers of the 

Missouri State Teachers Association: 

Chairmen of the Standing Committees; 

State Superintendent of Schools. 

9:00 Music: Northeast Junior High 
School Girls’ Chorus and Boys’ 
Chorus, Clella Hobbs, Director: 
Laurence Nivens, Accompanist. 

Chartless Prutting 

Robin in the Rain _ Granville English 

In a Strange Land __---------- 
siiiaaiplaidiaitepisnintgelea Russian Folk Song 

Sender of Dreams 

wpiiniemeaiid Chippewa Indian Song 
Girls’ Chorus 

Herding Song ~ Old Highland Melody 

| RE Russian Folk Song 

Come Walk the Sands Greig 

Nobody Knows the Trouble I See 

a, SS RC A Negro Spiritual 
Boys’ Chorus 

9:30 Invocation: Rev. Daniel H. Conwav. 
S. J., President Rockhurst Col- 
lege. 

Address, Youth Looks at Life. Dr. 
Edward Howard Griggs, Author 
and Lecturer, New York. 

Address. New Frontiers in De- 
mocracy, Dr. Harry F. Ward 
Professor of Christian Ethies 
Tnion Theological Seminary. 


New York. 
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Breakfasts, Luncheons, Dinners, Teas, etc. 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 15 
Dinner 
Missouri Bookmen’s Dinner, Tuesday, November 15, 
President Hotel, 14th and Baltimore, 6:30 P. M. Price 
per plate, $1.50. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
Dinner 
The Kansas City Schoolmasters’ Club Dinner, Wednes- 
day, November 16, 6:00 P. M., University Club, 918 
Baltimore Avenue. Price $1.25. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 17 
Luncheons 

Association for Childhood Education Luncheon, Thurs- 
day, November 17, 12:00 o’clock, Hotel President, 14th 
and Baltimore. Price $1.25. Reservations may be nmiade 
by writing to Ethel Markwell, 4014 Virginia, Kansas City. 

Central College Luncheon, Thursday, November 17, 
Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore, 12:00 o’clock noon. 
Price $1.00. 

Central Missouri State Teachers College Alumni Lunch- 
eon, Thursday, November 17, 12:30 P. M., Continenta) 
Room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. Price 
90c. Reservations should be made with Emma Dim Gilli- 
land, Hotel Kansas Citian, or Helen Landsiedel, Alumni 
Secretary, Central Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg. 

Christian College Luncheon, Thursday, November 17, 
Muehlebach Hotel, 12th and Baltimore, 12:15 P. M. Price 
$1.00 per plate. All alumnae, former students, and 
friends are invited to attend. Reservations should be 
made by writing direct to the Hotel, or to Portia Penwell 
Stapel, Alumnae Field Secretary. 

Culver-Stockton College Luncheon, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 17, 12:15 P. M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Balti- 
more. 

Lindenwood College Luncheon, Thursday, 
17, 12:00 o’clock noon, Hotel Muehlebach, 
Baltimore. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College Alumni 
Luncheon, Thursday, November 17, 12:00 o’clock noon, 
Walnut Room; Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. Price 
per plate, $1.00. 

Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon, Thursday, November 17, 
12:15 P. M., University Club, 918 Baltimore Avenue. 
Price per plate, $1.00. Remarks by State Superintendent 
Lloyd W. King, Jefferson City. Speaker, Dean Raymond 
A. Schwegler, University of Kansas, Lawrence. Reserva- 
tions should be mailed to George R. Powell, 706 East 
55th St., Kansas City. 

Stephens College Luncheon, Thursday, November 17, 
12:30 P. M., Roof Garden, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th 
and Baltimore. Reservations by Stephens Alumnae 
should be made by Wednesday evening, November 16, 
with Edna Garnett, Valentine 8110, or Mrs. Thomas 
Brandom, Jackson 4830. 

William Jewell College Luncheon, Thursday, November 
17, 12:00 o’clock noon, Commonwealth Hotel, 12th and 
Broadway. Price per pate, 50c. 

Tea 

Kansas City Teachers’ Club Tea, Thursday, November 
17, from 4:00 to 6:00 P. M., Roof, Hotel Kansas Citian, 
llth and Baltimore, for visiting delegates, friends and 
members of the Kansas City Teachers’ Club. 

Dinners 

Cottey College Dinner, Thursday, November 17, 5:30 
P. M., Business and Professional Women’s Club, 1008 
Walnut. Price per plate, 60c. Make reservations with 
Mrs. Allen T. Whisamore, 317 S. Chelsea, Kansas City. 

Drury College Dinner, Thursday, November 17, 5:30 
P. M., Grand Avenue Temple, 9th and Grand Avenue, 
Price per plate, 50c. 

Kappa Omicron Phi Dinner, King Joy Lo Cafe, 12th 
and Main, 2nd Floor, Thursday, November 17, 6:00 P. M. 
Price per plate, 75c. Send reservations to Daisy White, 
Lees Summit, Missouri. 

Annual Dinner, Missouri Vocational Association, 
Thursday, November 17, 6:00 P. M., Tiffin Room, Wolfer- 
man’s, 1108 Walnut. Price $1.00. Open to all per- 
sons interested in Vocational Training. Will close at 
8:00 P. M. sharp. Mr. O. H. Day, Principal, Lathrop 


November 
12th and 


Polytechnic Institute, Chairman of Committee on Ar- 
rangements. 


Southwest Baptist College Dinner, Thursday, Novem- 
ber 17, 5:30 P. M., Y. M. C. A. Building, 10th and Oak. 

Teachers College, Columbia University Dinner, Thurs- 
day, November 17, 6:00 P. M., Hotel Muehlebach, 12th 
and Baltimore. Price $1.75. Make reservations with 
Helen Blackburn. 3401 South Benton, Kansas City. 

University of Missouri Dinner, Thursday, November 17, 
Continental Room, Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Balti- 
more, 5:45 P. M. Price per plate, $1.25. Tickets may 
be purchased or reserved by writing or phoning P. G. 
Buckles, 1801 E. 70th, Kansas City, Telephone Hi. 7178. 
Tickets will be on sale in the Information Booth at the 
Municipal Auditorium, Wednesday and Thursday, Novem- 
ber 16 and 17. 

Dance and Buffet Supper 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College Alumni 
Dance and Buffet Supper, Thursday, November 17, 9:30 
P. M., Garrett Hall, 3605 Broadway. Price $1.00. Reser- 
vations should be made on or before November 14, with 
Nell Hudson, State Teachers College, Maryville, or 
Melvin A. Rogers, 902 Walnut Street, Kansas City. 

FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 18 
’ Breakfasts 

Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
Former Student and Alumni Breakfast, Friday, Novem- 
ber 18, 8:00 A. M., Fred Wolfermans, Inc., 1108 Walnut 
Street. Price 50c. Purchase tickets from Charles Gordon 
Reed, 8628 St. Charles Road, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Council of Administrative Women in Education Break- 
fast, Friday. November 18, 7:30 A. M., Woman’s City 
Club, 1111 Grand. Price 85c. For reservations notify 
Myrtle M. Young, 3012 Bellefontaine, Kansas City, 
telephone Linwood 1026. 

Junior College Breakfast, Friday, November 18, 7:30 
o'clock. Wolferman’s, 1108 Walnut. Price, 50c. Guest 
of honor, Dean J. J. Oppenheimer of the University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky. President Courts Red- 
ford, Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, in charge. 
Junior college administrators and teachers invited. Make- 
reservations through Dean Robert Sala, Christian Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

Kanvpa Delta Pi Breakfast, Friday, November 18, 7:30 
A. M., Phillips Hotel, 12th and Baltimore. Price per 
plate, 75¢e. Reservations should be made before 3:00 
P. M., Thursday, November 17. Miss Grace Riggs, Prin- 
cipal, Jane Hayes Gates Institute, Kansas City. d'rects 
the sale of tickets. 

Peabody College Breakfast, Friday, November 18. 7:30 
A. M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. Price 
per plate, 75c. 

Southwest Missouri State Teachers College Breakfast, 
Friday, November 18, 7:45 A. M.. Crystal Room, Hotel 
Phillips. 12th and Baltimore. Price 85c. Tickets may 
be purchased or reserved by writing or phoning Mrs. 
L. E. Oliver, 227 East 65th St., Kansas City, Telephone, 
HI. 9131. On Wednesday and Thursday tickets will be 
on sale at the Information Booth in the Municipal Audi- 
— All alumnae, former students, and friends in- 
vi 

Luncheons 

Department of Art Education Luncheon, Friday, No- 
vember 18, 12:30 P. M., Dining Room, William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of Art, 4525 Oak Street. Price per plate, 


$1.00. Make reservations in advance through Agnes 
Crawford, 300 West Armour, Kansas City. Business 
Meeting. 


Department of Classics Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 
12:30 P. M., Kansas City Club, 18th and Baltimore. 
Price $1.25. Sponsored by the Classical Club of Greater 
Kansas City. Address, A Modern Judge Looks at an 
Ancient Trial, Judge Merrill E. Otis, Judge of United 
States Distzict Court, Kansas City. Advance reservations 
may be made with Clara McDonald, 3814 Walnut Street, 
Kansas City. 

Classroom Teachers Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 
12:00 o’clock, Continental Room, Hotel Kansas Citian. 
llth and Baltimore. Price per plate, $1.00. Make ad- 
vance reservations through Vera Stanford, La Salle 
Hotel, Kansas City. Tickets may be purchased at the 
Registration Booth or at the Kansas City Teachers Club 
Headquarters in the Municipal Auditorium. 

Department of Commercial Training Luncheon, Friday, 
November 18, 1:00 P. M., Aztec Room, Hotel President, 

14th and Baltimore. Price $1.10. 
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Department of Elementary School Principals Luncheon, 
Friday, November 18, 12:15 P. M., Hotel President, 14th 
and Baltimore. Luncheon Music, Elementary School Or- 
chestra, Loretta Newman, Director. Price per plate, 
$1.00. Secure tickets from your district president or 
— C. Thomas, Principal, Greenwood School, Kansas 

ity. 

Department of Home Economics Luncheon, Friday, No- 
vember 18, 12:15 P. M., Walnut Room, Hotel President, 
14th and Baltimore. Price $1.02. Luncheon Speaker, 
Florence Harrison, Professor of Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, Columbia. Make reservations through 
Anna E. Hussey, Board of Education, 9th and Locust, 
Kansas City, Telephone, Victor 0065. Luncheon by reser- 
vation only. Reservations close at 4:00 P. M., Thursday, 
November 17. Hostesses—Alice Moss and members of the 
Kansas City Home Economics Club. 


Department of Libraries Luncheon, Friday, November 
18, 12:30 P. M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Balti- 
more. Price per plate, 85c plus tax. Reservations may 
be made by writing to Maurine Fairweather, Westport 
High School, Kansas City. 


Department of Modern Languages Luncheon, Friday, 
November 18, 12:00 o’clock noon, University Club, 918 
Baltimore Avenue. Price, $1.10. For reservations ad- 
dress Annette Betz, 300 West 51st Street Terrace, Kansas 
City, Telephone VA. 2735. Music, under the direction of 
Agnes Engel, Department of German and French, North- 
east High School, Kansas City. 


Department of Physical Education Luncheon, Friday, 
November 18, 12:30 P. M., Roof Garden, 22nd floor, 
Hotel Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. Price $1.00. 
Luncheon Music, by Kansas City Junior College String 
Quartet, Marian Nelsen, Director. Address, The Next 
Ten Years in Health and Physical Education, Dr. C. H. 
McCloy, Research Professor of Anthropometry and Phys- 
ical Education, University of Iowa, Iowa City. Luncheon 
reservations may be made at Physical Education Office, 
3408 Kenwood, Kansas City. ' 

Department of Science Luncheon, Friday, November 
18, 12:00 o’clock noon, Phillips Hotel, 12th and Balti- 
more. Price 85c per plate. 

Department of Secondary School Principals Luncheon, 
Friday, November 18, 12:15 P. M., Junior Ballroom, 
Hotel President, 14th and Baltimore. Price $1.00. 
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Social Studies Luncheon, 
Friday, November 18, 12:30 P. M., Lucerne Hotel, Lin- 


Missouri Council for the 
wood and Harrison. Price 85c. Reservations should be 
mailed to Miss Anna M. Thompson, Chairman, Committee 
tor Local Arrangements, Cariton Hotel, Kansas City 
before November 14. Address, Social Security, David 
Cushman Coyle, ——s Engineer and Economist, 101 
Avenue, New York City. : ; 
eet of Speech Luncheon, Friday, November 18, 
12:00 o’clock, Hotel Phillips Grill, 12th and Baltimore. 
Price per plate, $1.00. Send reservations to Miss 
Dorothy Miniace, Ashland School, Kansas City. 
William Woods College Luncheon, Friday, November, 
18, Phillips Hotel, 12th and Baltimore, 12:30 P. M. 
c For reservations write Mrs. Frank Diers, 


Tickets 85c. ; 
i 1944 East 71st Terrace, Kansas City, Telephone 
Hi. 3976; or Mrs. H. Lee Whitlow, William Woods 
College, Fulton. : 


Tea 
Kansas City Alumnae of Alpha Sigma Alpha Tea, 
Friday, November 18, from 3:30 to 5:30 P. M., Hotel 
Kansas Citian, 11th and Baltimore. All members of 
Alpha Sigma Alpha are urged to attend. 
Dinner 
Park College Dinner, Friday, November 18, 6:00 P. M., 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 1008 Walnut. 
Price per plate, 75c. Lyle Dean, Secretary, Grandview, 


Missouri. 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 19 
Breakfast 

Pi Lambda Theta Breakfast, Saturday, November 19, 
7:30 A. M., Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
1008 Walnut Street. Price 65c. Make reservations with 
Mamie A. Burk, 334 South Drury, Kansas City, Tele- 
phone Benton 3765; Ella Jones, Snyderhof Hotel, 917 
Oak, Kansas City, Telephone Victor 5583. - 

Superintendents who have been in present position 
twenty-five years or more will have a breakfast on Satur- 
day morning, November 19, at the Muehlebach Hotel, 
12th and Baltimore, at 7:30 a’clock. 

Delta Kappa Gamma Luncheon, Saturday, November 
19, 12:30 P. M., Rockhill Manor, 43rd and Locust Sts. 
Price per plate, 85c. Berneta Linkwitz, National Treas- 
urer, Delta Kappa Gamma, will deliver the address. 
Reservations for members and their guests can be made 
by notifying Anna G. Myers, Library Building, Kansas 
City. 


Special Announcements 


The Muehlebach and President Hotels have been selected 
as Headquarters. Teachers should make reservations by 
writing direct to the hotels. The Committee on Hotels, 
Rooming, and Eating Places, of which Mr. Gail Shikles, 
1126 East 75th Terrace, is chairman, urges all visiting 
teachers to make reservations as soon as possible. 

Delta Sigma Epsilon Province Meeting, Saturday and 
Sunday, November 19 and 20. Headquarters at Muchle- 
bach Hotel open from November 16 through the 20th. 
Register any time. Delta Sigs from all Chapters who 
are in attendance at Teachers Meeting are invited and 
urged to come. Opening Meeting Luncheon, Muehlebach 
Hotel, 1:00 P. M., Saturday, November 19. Questions 
answered and programs distributed from Headquarters 
Room. See Muehlebach Bulletin Board for Room Num- 
ber. Elizabeth Daniel, Third Province Organizer, Delta 
Sigma Epsilon Sorority. 

Missouri State High School Athletic Association Meet- 
ing, Friday, November 18, 10:00 A. M., Room 400, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 13th and Central. 

Physical Education Executive Committee Meeting, Fri- 
day, November 18, 10:00 A. M., Hotel Kansas Citian, 
Roof Garden, 11th and Baltimore. All council members 
and officers. 


State High School Girls Athletic Association Meeting, 
Thursday, November 17, 10:30 A. M., Room 400, Munici- 
pal Auditorium, 13th and Central. 


The Teachers of the State are cordially invited to visit 
the Kansas City Schools on Monday, Tuesday, and 
Wednesday, November 14, 15, and 16. The schools will 
be dismissed Thursday and Friday, November 17 and 18. 


Tour of Nelson Gallery of Fine Arts and Atkins 
Museum, Friday, November 18, 4:00 P. M. Take a Rock- 
hill or Swope Park car. Get off at Gallery, 45th & 
Rockhill Road. Meet on the north steps. Tour sponsored 
by the Kansas City Teachers’ Club. Everyone invited. 


The William Rockhill Nelson Memorial Art Gallery will 
be open to teachers attending the convention. They will 
be admitted free on presentation of their membership 
receipts. 


The Faculty of the Southeast High School, 3416 East 
Meyer Boulevard, Kansas City, extends a cordial invita- 
tion to the teachers of the State to visit the Southeast 
High School between the hours of 4:00 p. m. and 5:30 
p. m. on Friday, November 18. 








Please be sure to bring your Mem- 
bership Receipt with you to the Kan- 
sas City Meeting, November 16-19, 
1938. The Membership Receipt is a 
Ticket of Admission to all General 
Sessions of the Association. 
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General Officers 

Wm. F. Knox, President, Warrensburg, Associate 
Professor of Education, State Teachers College; Willard 
E. Goslin, Ist V.-Pres., Webster Groves, Superintendent 
of Schools; Edith Gallagher, 2nd V.-Pres., St. Joseph, 
Teacher, Roosevelt High School; O. E. Burke, 8rd V.- 
Pres., Union. Superintendent, Franklin County Schools: 
Thomas J. Walker, Columbia, Editor, School and Com- 
munity, Secretary-Treasurer; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia, 
Associate Secretary and Business Mgr.; Everett Keith, 
Columbia, Assistant Secretary, Director of Public Rela- 
tions; Inks Franklin, Columbia, Assistant Secretary, As- 
sociate Editor. 


Executive Committee 


John W. Edie, Chairman, St. Louis, 1938, Principal, 
Gratiot School; Wm. F. Knox, Ex-Officio, Warrensburg, 
Associate Professor of Education. State Teachers Col- 
lege; Willard E. Goslin, Ex-Officio, Webster Groves, 
Superintendent of Schools; E. A. Kyser, Belle, 1938, 
Superintendent of Schools; Alice Pittman, Spring- 
field, 1938, Elementary Supervisor; Henry J. Gerling. 
St. Louis, 1989, Superintendent of Instruction; Naomi 
Pott, Cape Girardeau, 1939, Teacher, High School; Nellie 
Utz, St. Joseph, 1939, Teacher, Humboldt School; Leslie 
H. Bell, Lexington, 1940, Superintendent of Schools; 
Clarence W. Mackey, Mexico, 1940, Principal, Jr.-Sr. 
High Schools; Mary C. Ralls, Kansas City, 1940, Teach- 
er, E. C. White School. 


Legislative Committee 
John W. Edie, St. Louis, Chairman, Principal, 
Gratiot School; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Education, 
St. Louis; Supt. George Melcher, Library Building, 
Kansas City; Supt. Roger V. Smith, Jefferson City; 
Supt. Heber U. Hunt, Sedalia; Supt. L. B. Hoy, Gideon; 
Supt. E. T. Miller, Hannibal. Advisers: Hon. Lloyd W. 
King, State Superintendent, Jefferson City; Dr. A. G. 
Capps, University of Missouri, Columbia; Pres. W. H. 

Ryle, State Teachers College, Kirksville. 


Committee on Sources of School Revenue 
W. W. Carpenter, University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Chairman; J. W. Shannon, State Teachers College, 
Springfield; Hugh K. Graham, Trenton. Advisers: R. E. 
Curtis, University of Missouri, Columbia; Conrad Ham- 
mar, University of Missouri, Columbia. 


Cemmittee on Professional Standards and Ethics 


Supt. M. F. Beach, Moberly, Chairman; Corinne Alli- 
son, Humboldt School, St. Joseph; Supt. B. W. Frei- 
berger, Fulton. 


Committee on Necrology 


Alice Bovard, 6001 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Chair- 
man, 1939; Supt. Otis C. Thorburn, Savannah, 1938; 
Supt. H. W. Leech, Odessa, 1938; Supt. Glenn Smith, 
Salem, 1938; Supt. Marion Schott, Kirksville, 1939; Cora 
McDonald, 719 Picher, Joplin, 1939; Hilda A. Hageman, 
4475 West Pine, St. Louis, 1940; Mrs. Harry Sanders, 
Troy, 1940; Mrs. Anna Siebert, Franklin School, Cape 
Girardeau, 1940. 
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General Officers and Committees, 1938 


Committee on Teachers Salaries and Term of Office 

Vest C. Myers, Chairman, State Teachers College, Cape 
Girardeau; Harvey Mason, Principal, High School, Han- 
— — R. Shepherd, West Junior High School, 


Committee on Resolutions 

Kirksville District: M. B. Vaughn, Montgomery City, 
1938, Chairman. Warrensburg District: Willard J. Graff, 
Marshall, 1939. Cape Girardeau District: M. C. Cunning- 
ham, Desloge, 1938, and F. P. Tillman, Kirkwood, 1938. 
Springfield District: John W. Gilliland, Aurora, 1938, 
and Wade C. Fowler, Jefferson City, 1938. Maryville 
District: C. H. Shaffner, Princeton, 1938, and Leslie G. 
Somerville, Maryville, 1938. Rolla District: B. P. Lewis, 
Rolla, 1939. St. Louis District: Irene Lowe, 3510 Miami, 
St. Louis, 1939. Kansas City District: R. V. Harman, 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, 1939. St. Joseph 
District: Marian Harvey, 2628 Olive, St. Joseph, 1989. 

Members ex-officiis: President William F. Knox, War- 
rensburg, and State Superintendent Lloyd W. King, 
Jefferson City. 


Reading Circle Board 

Miss Ethel Hook, Chairman, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, 1940; G. M. Cozean, Carr School, St. Louis, 
1988; Mrs. Sylvia Sutherlin Stanley, County Superin- 
tendent of Harrison County, Bethany, 1939; President 
Wm. F. Knox, Ex-Officio, State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg; State Supt. Lloyd W. King, Ex-Officio, Jeffer- 
son City. 


Fact-Finding Committee 


A. G. Capps. University of Missouri, Columbia, Chair- 
man; Everett Keith, Columbia; T. E. Vaughan, Columbia. 


Retirement Drafting Committee 


Supt. W. A. Hudson, Deering, Chairman; Mrs. Merle 
T. Bradshaw, Canton; Dr. A. G. Capps, University of 
Missouri, Columbia; Philip J. Hickey, Board of Educa- 
tion, St. Louis; Homer T. Phillips, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville; Minnie Mae Prescott, Reed Junior High 
School, Springfield; J. A. Robeson, Principal, Longfellow 
School, Kansas City. Adviser: Hon. Lloyd W. King, 
State Superintendent, Jefferson City. 


State Board of Education Committee 


Supt. Willard E. Goslin, Webster Groves, Chairman; 
Supt. L. O. Litle, Kansas City; Geo. L. Hawkins, Board 
of Education Building, St. Louis; Roscoe V. Shores, 
Library Building, Kansas City; Supt. W. E. Rosenstengel, 
Columbia; Supt. C. H. Hibbard, Ava. 


Committee on Policy and Plans 


R. M. Inbody, Chairman, Roosevelt High School, St. 
Louis, 1939; Supt. H. P. Study, Springfield, 1941; Mil- 
dred Letton, Woodland School, Kansas City, 1942; Dessa 
Manuel, Bolivar, 1942; Pres. Uel W. Lamkin, State 
Teachers College, Maryville, 1941; Dean Theo. W. H. 
Irion, University of Missouri, Columbia, 1940; Pauline 
A. Humphreys, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, 
1940; Dr. Chas. A. Lee, Washington University, St. 
Louis, 1939; Hon. Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Jefferson City, 1938; Irvin F. Coyle, 
Junior College, Flat River, 1938. 





RAILROAD RATES 


Round trip first-class tickets will be avail- 
able at approximately 2%4c per mile each way, 
and round trip coach tickets at approximately 
1.9¢ per mile each way. Both classes of tickets 
will have a return limit of 30 days in addition 
to the date of sale, and can be purchased with- 
out the use of Identification Certificates. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE 


All members should be sure to bring their 
membership receipts to the Kansas City Meet- 
ing. These receipts are tickets of admission to 
all General Sessions. 

For the convenience of those who have not 
previously enrolled, enrollment booths will be 
maintained at the Municipal Auditorium. 
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LOCAL COMMITTEES AT KANSAS CITY 


Executive Committee—George Melcher, Chairman; J. C. 
omg Otto F. Dubach, Clara Falke, Mabelle Glenn, J. F. 

King, F. J. Kirker, Chas. L. Quear, C. S. Robinson, 
Gail Shikles, R. V. Shores, J. L. Shouse, B. M. Stigall, 
Anna M. Thompson, Rose Wickey. 

Enrollment Committee—J. F. King, Chairman; G. R. 
Kirk, Violet Clausen, Arthur Harley, Mildred Letton. 

Exhibit Committee—F. J. Kirker, Chairman; Dennis 
West, Vice-Chairman; T. E. Talmadge, E. J. Van Horne, 
Gus J. Hout. 

Finance Committee—Otto F. Dubach, Chairman; Nancy 
M. Kerns, Sophia Grace Slocomb. 

Decoration Committee—Chas. L. Quear, Chairman; 
Martha Abbott, L. H. Dentel, W. M. Grube, Willa K. 
Schmidt. 

Hotels, Rooming and Eating Places—Gail 
Chairman; Wiley V. Skinner, O. H. Day. 

Meeting Places and Ushers—J. C. Bond, Chairman; 
P. G. Buckles, Paul M. Marshall, O. H. Day, Georgia 
Bruce. 

Music Committee—Mabelle Glenn, Chairman; 
Murlin, Marguerite Zimmerman, Esther Darnall, 
Wasson. 


Shikles, 


Maree 
Nevin 


National Education Association Committee—Anna M. 
Thompson, Chairman; Annette Betz, Ila Maude Kite, Wm, 
Brenizer, B. B. Nicholas. 


Publicity Committee—Rose Wickey, Chairman; C. §S. 
Robinson, A. W. Gilbert, J. G. Bryan, J. N. Booth, 
Cecile Burton, J. Harold Morris, Inez M. Wolfe, Mildred 
C. Letton, Mrs. Thomas S. Evilsizer. 


Reception Committee—Clara Falke, Chairman; John L. 
Shouse, Vice-Chairman; George Melcher, Roscoe V. 
Shores, Frank J. Baldus, Lillian C. Ball, Edwin Billack, 
Jesse Baker, J. C. Bond, Lena Bruce Bumbarger, Irene 
Copeland, Alice M. Cusack, Augusta Fauss, Wm. F. Far- 
rell, Arthur W. Gilbert, Hattie H. Gordon, Roberta Hay- 
den, Barbara Henderson, Clinton V. Hill, Marvin W. 
Jones, J. F. King, Ila Maude Kite, Robina Kneebone, 
Emma Kube, J. Leslie Lawing, Camille Leedy, Mildred 
Letton, Ruth Lowrey, Paul M. Marshall, Ruth E. 
Marshall, Bess McCrudden, Anna G. Myers, J. Harold 
Morris, Alice Moss, Maude F. Mueller, Naomi Newkirk, 
May O’Connell, George R. Powell, Mary C. Ralls, Ruth 
Rennick, Sophia Grace Slocomb, Lena M. Smith, Vera 
Stanford, George S. Stanton, B. M. Stigall, Samuel A. 
Thiel, 
Ward, Rose Wickey, Inez M. Wolfe, Blanche Youart,. 


HOTELS IN KANSAS CITY 
Please write Hotels direct for reservations. 


With Without 
Name and Location Bath Bath 
GE. secvecensnkaan Sgle $2.00-$3.00 
1213 Wyandotte ....Dble. 3.00- 5.00 
Twin Beds 5.00- 6.00 
Ambassador ......... Sgle 1.50- 2.50 
Broadway & Knicker- 
WOUNOP sé cevacsace< Dble. 2.50- 3.50 
eee Sgle 2.50- 3.50 
214 East Armour ..Dble. 4.00- 5.00 
Twin Beds 6.00 
PE ). wadtcunaees Sgle 1.50- 4.00 
1021 E. Linwood Dble 2.50- 6.00 
pene teense wale Sgle 2.00- 2.50 $1.50 
114 Baltimore ..... Dble. 2.50- 3.50 2.00 
Twin Beds 4.50- 6.00 
a cicucecaseesce Sgle. 1.50 
eee Dble. 2.50 
Commonwealth ...... Sgle 2.00- 3.00 
12th & Broadway ..Dble. 3.00- 5.00 
Twin Beds 5.00- 6.00 
reer verre Sgle. 3.00- 3.50 1.50- 2.00 
12th & Baltimore ..Dble. 3.50- 5.00 2.50- 3.00 
Twin Beds 4.00- 5.00 
ey pee Sgle. 1.50 
1016 Locust ........ Dble. 2.50 
eee Sgle. 3.00- 3.50 
36th & Broadway ..Dble. 4.00- 4.50 
Twin Beds 4.50- 6.00 
Kansas Citian ....... Sgle. 2.50- 4.00 
llth & Baltimore ..Twin Beds 3.50- 7.00 
La Salle Hotel ...... Sgle. 2.00- 6.00 
922 Linwood ....... Dble. 3.00- 8.00 
Hotel Maddox ........ Sgle. 1.50 
1834 Central ....... Dble. 2.00- 2.50 
Montague Hotel ..... a 1.50 1.25 
412 West 1lth St. ..Dble. 2.00 1.75 


*Muehlebach ......... Sgle. 3.00- 6.00 
12th & Baltimore ..Dble. 4.50- 8.00 
Twin Beds 5.00- 9.00 
SOOO. 5.0046-0000 000 Sgle. 2.50- 4.00 
525 E. Armour ....Dble. 8.50- 6.00 
Park Lane (Apts.) ..Sgle. 3.00- 5.00 
46th & Mill Creek 
ParkWGF .ccccccs ble. 4.00- 7.00 
PEE: wienctavasenta Sgle. 2.50- 5.00 
12th & Baltimore ..Dble. 4.00- 8.00 
Twin Beds 6.00- 8.00 
PU. xkcawsneeesae Sgle. 2.50- 4.00 
10th & McGee ...... Dble. 3.50- 6.00 
Twin Beds 5.50- 7.00 
DL, scncekasaedeunnin Sgle 1.50- 2.50 1.25- 1.50 
15 East 24th ...... Dble. 3.00- 3.50 1.75- 2.00 
Twin Beds 5.00 
ED  kcccinieones Sgle. 2.50- 5.50 
14th & Baltimore . .Dble. 3.50- 6.00 
Twin Beds 5.00- 8.00 
PGE svbccvacet aoe Sgle 1.50- 2.50 1.25 
1116 Wyandotte ....Dble 2.50- 3.50 2.00 
Robert E. Lee ....... Sgle. 2.00- 3.00 
13th & Wyandotte ..Dble. 3.00- 4.00 
Twin Beds 4.50- 5.00 
PE ccnnkenaysewenl Sgle. 2.00- 2.50 1.50 
15 West ae Dble. 3.00- 4.00 2.50- 3.00 
CEE een cecces Sgle. 1.50- 2.50 
£0 err Dble. 2.00- 3.00 
Twin Beds 3.00- 4.00 
SE, snndaceesseanvcse Sgle. 2.00- 3.50 
12th & Wyandotte ..Dble. 3.00- 5.00 
Twin Beds 5.00- 6.00 
WENNER. occcccesceses Sgle. 1.50 1.00 
9th & McGee ...... Dble. 2.00 1.50 
WED 60sec ccciics Sgle 1.50- 2.50 
Main & Delaware ..Dble 2.00- 3.50 
Twin Beds 4.00 


*Headquarters. 


THIS IS YOUR COPY OF THE PROGRAM. PLEASE BRING 
TO THE MEETING. 


Anna M. Thompson, Genevieve Turk, Julia Maef 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


NOVEMBER 6-12 1938 





ACHIEVING THE GOLDEN RULE 





HOLDING FAST TO 
IDEALS OF FREEDOM 


— 
09 0505ene 
Re ae ole 


ACCEPTING NEW 
CIVIC RESPONSIBILITIES 





“EDUCATION FOR TOMORROW’S AMER- 
ICA” is the theme for American Education 
Week which will be observed November 6-12. 
Every school in America will want to present 
today’s education to the citizens in its local- 
ity in order to demonstrate how it is designed 
for tomorrow’s America. 


The daily topics suggested by the National 
Education Association are: 


Sunday, Nov. 6—Achieving the Golden Rule 
Monday, Nov. 7—Developing Strong Bodies 
and Able Minds 


Tuesday, Nov. 8—Mastering Skills and Knowl- 
edge 


Wednesday, Nov. 9—Attaining Values and 
Standards 

Thursday, Nov. 10—Accepting New Civic Re- 
sponsibilities 


Friday, Nov. 11—Holding Fast to Our Ideals 
of Freedom 


Saturday, Nov. 12—Gaining Security for All 


EDUCATION FOR 
TOMORROW'S AMERICA 










DEVELOPING 
. STRONG BODIES 



















MASTERING SKILLS 
AND KNOWLEDGE 





ATTAINING VALUES 
AND STANDARDS 





10mm SAGA og 


Although the observance of this Week is 
sponsored nationally by the National Educa- 
tion Association in cooperation with the Unit- 
ed States Office of Education and the American 
Legion, its success in each community depends 
upon the people who are entrusted with edu- 
cation there. Teachers, superintendents, teach- 
er organizations, boards of education, and 
children in the schools are the ones who can 
effectively interpret to the lay public what is 
going on in the schools. 

“Let the products of the school speak for 
themselves” remarked a teacher this summer 
in discussing the interpretation of schools to 
the public. A good product is the first requi- 
site in any public relations program but it 
may go unseen and unappreciated if no or- 
ganized attempt at interpretation is made. 

You, as an educator, can make a vital con- 
tribution to the cause of education if you will 
begin now to plan your part in American Ed- 
ucation Week. Each one shouldering his own 
responsibilities means that 893,347 teacher 
ideas and loyalties will be applied to this 
program. 
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Making Literature 
Come to Life 


Inez Smith 


VERY TEACHER of literature knows 

that her subject has much to offer the 

student. It should bring the pupil 
pleasure, experience, instruction, and com- 
panionship. Which of these objectives is 
of the highest good is, of course, debat- 
able; but the real path through which stu- 
dents are led into the realm of literature 
is that of pleasure. Young America has an 
avid appetite for adventure, humor, and 
romance. Youth receives vicarious pleas- 
ure in reading material of this sort. Pupils 
can be taught poems and stories based on 
these themes quite readily because they 
hold their interest. 

The youth of today like science and will 
quickly respond to Paul de Kruf and Wil- 
liam Beebe. Science is a reality in their 
world, and they respect it. 

Since the field of literature in which I 
work is American, I shall limit my dis- 
cussion to that phase of it. To most of us 
who teach literature a student’s luke-warm 
response to poetry or prose is a difficult 
thing to understand. Naturally our liking 
is strong. We are dealing with something 
we like. Many students in high school have 
no natural liking for anything of a literary 
nature. Too many of them have never 
felt the thrill of enjoyment which a printed 
page of poetry or prose has to offer them. 
Is it an indictment of us, their teachers, 
that many lift their heads from the book 
never having felt a stir of enthusiasm over 
the outcome of a story? Or can we wash 
our hands of the affair by blaming their 
lassitude upon an assumed sophistry which 
prevents our touching a cord of interest? 

Today, with the increased amount of 
leisure time afforded both the student in 
school and the adult in business, the prob- 
lem of presenting the literary arts as re- 
xreational and educational pursuits be- 
somes a vital one. In a number of schools 
the student never really comes to know 
literature, outside of the narrative field, 
until he reaches high school. It is here 
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that his interests can best be observed, his 
tastes regarded, and his general literary 
appetite whetted. 

How does one approach this vitalization 
process? The answer covers several factors. 
First of all, the teacher must be able to 
share her zest for literature. This implies, 
of course, that every teacher of English, 
must have as a prerequisite an enthusiasm 
for the printed page that can easily be- 
come contagious. Above all, her enthusiasm 
must be sincere. She must not teach classics 
because they are classics nor modern poetry 
just because it is modern. It has been my 
experience that pupils appreciate an evalu- 
ation of a poem by the teacher, though she 
should never make her acceptance of the 
poem mandatory. Pupils appreciate an 
evaluation of a poem as shallow, melo- 
dramatic, or trivial instead of having every 
bit of poetry thrust at them as good read- 
ing. Pupils are quick to sense real poetry. 
Seldom do they fail to see the real sig- 
nificance of a masterpiece. Few dislike 
Markham’s ‘‘The Man with the Hoe.’’ 
They can sense its social implications be- 
cause modern boys and girls are learning 
about social justice in the classroom of to- 
day. Our parents’ favorites such as ‘‘ Psalm 
of Life’’ and ‘‘Maud Muller’’ seem unduly 
moral to them and a trifle dull, but they 
like Carl Sandburg who gets across a won- 
derful story of fortitude in ‘‘Manitoba 
Childe Roland’’ and Vachael Lindsay who 
presents a picture of international unrest 
in ‘‘ Abraham Lincoln Walks at Midnight.’’ 
This does not mean that modern boys and 
zirls shun the older poets, but it indicates 
that they like those writers who speak a 
language familiar to them. 

The second factor in making literature 
come to life is to correlate it with other sub- 
jects. The attention of the modern student 
is focused on the economic and social forces 
of the universe, and it is my conviction that 
when he can correlate the social sciences 
with English that he ceases to feel a futility 
in reading stories and poems about unreal 
persons. The field of short story is a fertile 
one to teach the same lessons of sociology 
and economies that they get in those class 
rooms. Hamlin Garland grips them with 
interest in his stories of farm problems. 
O. Henry presents humanized characters 
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who strive for a living in a metropolis, a 
destiny many young Americans will come 
to know. 

This correlation of subject matter can be 
carried over into the field of art. Numerous 
projects can be devised to link the two sub- 
jects together. If a student reads the story 
of Edgar Allen Poe’s poverty and struggle 
for success and then sketches his humble 
cottage at Fordham, N. Y., where he and 
his wife, Virginia, lived the stage is set for 
the students reception of the poem, ‘‘ Anna- 
bel Lee.’’ He is prepared to feel the emo- 
tional depth back of the poem because he 
has a knowledge of back-ground and en- 
vironment sufficient to enable him to under- 
stand why the poet’s heart was touched. 
I have had students sketch or make chalk 
drawings of Sidney Lanier’s ‘‘ Marshes of 
Glynn’’ which have proved to me that they 
too, caught the feeling of color harmony 
which the poet reflected through his pen. 
A great many students derive pleasure 
from sketching characters in a story or’ 
scenes from the story. How they enjoy 
Harte’s John Oakhurst, gentleman gambler, 
and Mark Twain’s immortal pair, Tom and 
Huck! One boy modelled a clay figure be- 
cause he expressed himself better through 
clay work than through pencil sketching. 

By all means, have a bulletin board. 
Nothing is more rewarding to the creative 
instinct than display. The emulation of 
students is greatly increased by comparison 
and contrast. A little praise goes a long 
way. Pride lifts up and gives the student a 
desire to make every project a good one. 

The third vitalizing factor igs to person- 
alize an author. No student remembers a 
grey-bearded old man who wrote a lot of 
poems. But if the teacher dwells on back- 
ground, environment and personality, the 
dead are made to live again. Make him the 
human being he once was. Modern text- 
books have progressed remarkably in their 
methods of presentation of biography. I do 
not mean that it is necessary to lift any 
skeletons from the closet but the teacher 
should show the writer to be human, pos- 
sessing faults as well as virtues. This com- 
prehension of personality and environ- 
mental factors helps the pupil to under- 
stand the mood back of a piece of writing. 
Thus, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Bryant, 
and Dickinson become real persons with 
real problems. The only way one can 
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share any of the arts is to know what was 
in the artist’s heart. 

Next, try letting the student create. Lots 
of them won’t like it, but real apprecia- 
tion of art is based on an understanding 
of the toiling of the artist. The student 
will learn something of the complexity of 
creating good verse or good stories. Some 
students will delight in a chance to create. 
Too often latent talent is smothered be- 
cause no one takes the time to fan the 
flame. The teacher should know enough 
about creative work herself to sense real 
talent. Be lavish in your praise and don’t 
condemn too roundly the poorer specimens. 
Creative ability is a divine spark and not 
every child is touched with it, but one is 
often surprised to find where some of the 
tenderest, prettiest thoughts are—back of 
some of the most starved, dullest looking 
faces. 

There are other ways, maps, personal 
letters to the authors, pictures of authors, 
projects which take away the sameness 
from teaching literature. 

Lastly, the teacher should never lose 
sight of the fact that the written word 
takes on an aura when it becomes a spoken - 
word. She, herself, should be able to give 
the poem or story vocal color, but more 
than that she should encourage the student 
to give his oral reading of the printed page 
the vitality and interest necessary for full 
appreciation. Memorization of favorite 
poems and good oral interpretation should 
be encouraged for ‘‘The safe-kept memory 
of a lovely thing’’ is one of the permanent 
values of our teaching. 

The greatest compliment which is ever 
paid me as a teacher is to have some burly, 
shiftless boy raise his head from his text 
before him, sigh a little, and remark lustily, 
*‘That’s a darn good poem.’’ Inelegantly 
as his appreciation is expressed, I know 
that he has been with the writer and the 
reader all the way, transported from his 
world into another one perhaps a little 
more exciting. 

There must be other ways to share the 
delights of literary men and women. When 
we learn to lose ourselves in other men’s 
minds, we have found one of the greatest 
factors for pleasure and learning known to 
the Universe. Some of us have always 
known how to so submerge ourselves; 
others of us must be shown the way. 
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What Is To Be Done 
With the Academic 
Teacher? 


By 
E. E. Seubert. 


HIS CHALLENGING question was 
raised at the recent annual meeting of 
the Missouri Association of Secondary 
School Principals. It is a pertinent ques- 
tion for us in Missouri, engaged as we are 
in a process of developing a new secondary 
curriculum for our state. It strikes at the 
very heart of all curriculum thinking, be- 
cause implied in it is recognition of the 
fact that any adjustment of the curriculum 
to modern needs must be done in the class- 
room where teachers and students are 
working, not around council tables or in 
specialized curriculum offices where experts 
decide what the teachers ought to- do. 
Furthermore, it points to the very sig- 
nificant idea that if there is any real ad- 
justment in the relationship between 
teacher and students, or in Dewey’s words, 
‘*the general pattern of school organiza- 
tion,’’ the trouble is probably not with our 
students, but with our teachers, their point 
of view or lack of it, and with the materials 
they are offering their students. If this 
question is answered, the high schools of 
Missouri will be well along the way to re- 
solving at least some of their difficulties. 
The question reveals in clear light what 
has been gropingly but none the less pain- 
fully felt to be the source of our troubles. 
Schools are staffed largely with teachers 
whose training for the most part was in the 
form of the acquisition of a body of sub- 
ject matter. These teachers started the 
process of acquiring the ‘‘cultural heritage 
of the race’’ in their own high school 
careers, and continued it in college and 
university. Professional courses in the 
philosophy of education for the most part 
left them cold, or if contributing any posi- 
tive values at all, did little more than to 
encourage them to rationalize the tradi- 
tional approach. The result is that we have 
a body of teachers who are either confused 
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and bewildered with what has taken place 
in secondary schools in the last fifteen years 
(when they realize that forces now at work 
interfere seriously with the smooth trans- 
mission of a hallowed subject matter) or 
are militantly antagonistic to what they 
term the ‘‘non-academic’’ student. 

Supervisors, principals, and superin- 
tendents feel this condition keenly. Book 
companies are reluctant to develop more 
progressive materials, because they know 
such materials will either not be under- 
stood by the academic teachers, or will be 
ridiculed or ignored by them. Book sales- 
men assert, in strictest confidence of course, 
that the demand for newer materials with 
an experience approach is not present in 
the rank and file of teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools. 

The principal who raised the question 
‘‘What is to be done with the academic 
teacher ?’’ knew that our students are what 
they are, and that it is neither desirable 
nor feasible to change them to fit a tradi- 
tional and outworn educational program. 
His query implies, and correctly so, that 
life will go on as it is, if not in the school, 
outside of it, and that the school’s responsi- 
hility is to make its adjustment to life and 
its forces, not to attempt to bend a genera- 
tion of young people to a pattern that can 
no longer be justified. 

One solution to the question is to fire the 
academic teacher. This, however, would 
be a waste of human materials and would 
not be consistent with a democratic phi- 
losophy of life or education. 

Another solution, one caleulated to con- 
serve present values and to build on them, 
is to educate him by a carefully guided in- 
service teacher education program, carried 
on in the local school situation primarily. 
Principals will accomplish nothing by 
merely bewailing the blind condition of 
their faculties. In this they are guilty of 
the same short-sightedness as are their 
teachers when these teachers, faced with 
a body of students to whom pre-determined 
bodies of traditional subject matter make 
no appeal, insists that such students should 
either be eliminated from school or diverted 
into courses in plumbing or brick-laying. 

The situation can be met only by a 
democratic, intelligent, courageous attempt 
to educate teachers. If the secondary 
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schools of Missouri are to be brought to the 
point where they serve the real needs of 
Missouri youth, the teachers who work 
with them must be educated to the real 
nature of their task. They must be led to 
see that their problem, first of all, is not to 
understand subject matter that must be 
superimposed upon the students who come 
to them, but to begin with the student, look 
at him squarely, find out his interests and 
needs, and determine the way in which he 
grows and learns. An understanding of 
the learning process and of the nature of 
young people is basic and inescapably 
fundamental in any program for young 
people. 

The first responsibility, then, of our 
leaders in secondary education in Missouri, 
whether engaged officially in the revision 
of the secondary curriculum on a state- 
wide scale or in the administration of a 
local secondary situation is to educate the 
teachers in the direction of a dynamic. 
philosophy of education for life in a de- 
moeracy. 

How ean this be done? The answer for 
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the principal who raised the question and 
for all principals is: By getting to work on 
the one thing that needs most urgently to 
be done. Bend all efforts of the teacher 
program primarily to get teachers, the 
academic type if you please, to see the 
light. Organize faculty discussion groups. 
Provide for teacher use a _ professional 
library that includes the best books on edu- 
cational philosophy of recent years. Make 
these books easily available, and encourage 
their use. Discuss the books with your 
teachers, formally and informally. Bring 
speakers to your faculty meetings who will 
present the new philosophy. Begin a pro- 
gram of long-term curriculum study by an 
extended analysis of the best modern 
American educational philosophy. For, un- 
til such a philosophy is formulated, and 
formulated by the teachers themselves un- 
der your guidance, nothing of great sig- 
nificance will be accomplished toward 
bringing the secondary schools of Missouri 
into any kind of adjustment that will en- 
able them to serve Missouri youth effective- 


ly. 


How the Teacher Can Help Prevent War 


By Blanche Shipley 


HE MODERN TEACHER is abundantly 

i endowed with numerous projects, organi- 

zations, and movements of various inter- 
ests to which she is supposed to give her able 
support. These may be within or without the 
classroom. One of the movements that needs 
her loyal support at all times and in any place 
is that of prevention of war. The importance 
of such a movement in society at large is so 
great that it calls for the services of every 
peace-loving citizen of America, or rather, for 
the combined efforts of intelligent people all 
over the world. The teacher, then, has a task, 
the task of enthusiastically carrying out her 
share of the movement to prevent war. 

But merely stating the task is not doing it. 
We, as teachers, must do something toward 
its ultimate victory in order to individually 
realize the pleasure of service, and coincidently 
render ourselves useful to the cause. First of 
all we must have an idea of what it is all 
about. We cannot blindly join ourselves with 
a movement whose purpose we are not ac- 
quainted with and interested in, and expect to 
accomplish anything toward its success. The 
successful movements of history have not been 
instituted and promoted by blind enthusiasts, 
but, on the contrary, by those whose very lives 
radiated and enhanced the purposes for which 
they strove. And so it is with us. We must 


come to know the real purposes of war pre- 
vention; we must possess the realization in 
our very beings of the justness and expedient 
necessity of peace. Lovers of peace cannot 
in any sense be lovers of war. So in conse- 
quence we must be truly lovers of peace, not 
only in family, community, state, and na- 
tional life, but in international life as well; 
for as we conscientiously study the prob!>m 
of the prevention of war, we can easily *on- 
ceive its parallelism with the promotion of 
peace. We must be sincere, honest, frank, 
and courageous in our efforts if we are to 
teach the fundamental principles of peace and 
love to little children whose immature lives 
are unhardened to insincerity, dishonesty, and 
moral cowardice. 

PEACE—that is the purpose of war pre- 
vention, peace with its interlinking character- 
istics of love, beauty, happiness, and social 
and economic security as contrasted to war 
with its hatred, wretchedness, sorrow, and so- 
cial and economic insecurity. As teachers we 
are responsible for many of the ideas de- 
veloped in the plastic minds of our pupils. 
Plasticity here may be beneficial to our cause, 
for by taking advantage of the situation it is 
possible that we can over-balance the old sup- 
position of the gloriousness of war by em- 
bedding in each little heart the glories of 
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peace. We must talk peace, feel peace, live 
peace. Then our first step toward the pre- 
vention of war has been taken. 

We CAN have world peace. Mr. Theodore 
Weicker, in a radio address in 1935, said: “My 
conviction that world peace can be brought 
about and maintained is born of faith in the 
greatness of the human spirit, as exemplified 
in the victories of science.” The human spirit, 
then, is suitable ground upon which to plant 
the seeds of peace. The old theory that man 
is by nature a fighting individual, and hence 
must wage war against his fellowmen in order 
to satisfy that instinct is as utterly wrong as 
were the ancient ideas concerning the poisonous 
content of various vegetables and fruits that 
are today accepted as being necessary for 
balanced diets. We as teachers must teach the 
truth about this theory. Man is largely what 
environmental, economic, educational, and so- 
cial life make him; and it is from his early 
years of training that he gleans many of his 
ideas for later experiment and use. So the 
responsibility lies heavily upon the teacher to 
see that the training is uplifting and creative 
rather than demoralizing and destructive. 

Again, we must teach the truth about war, 
its probable causes, its inhuman character- 
istics, its discouraging and permanent results. 
The World War was a war to end war, but we 
all know its complete failure to accomplish 
that aim, together with the knowledge of the 
broken homes, the maimed and crippled vet- 
erans whose lives are empty and visionless, 
the economic burdens of conflicting countries, 
and the general degradation of society at 
large. War is vicious, inhuman, and corrupt; 
it is deluding, dissimulating, and profiteering. 

We must not only teach all of this, but also 
the conditions leading to war, for we cannot 
intelligently work against it unless we know 
what we have to work against. Children must 
be taught that unrestricted nationalism, race 
prejudice, cultural differences, “preparedness,” 
militarism, private manufacture of armaments, 
and war propaganda may eventually lead to 
war. To be actual “peace-makers,” then, we 
must strive for an international social and eco- 
nomic order that is based on mutual love, 
peace and good-will. In connection with this 
thought, Mr. Theodore Weicker has said: 

“The day will come when the peoples of the 
earth will realize that only through a commun- 
ity of nations, in friendly codperation of all 
with one, and one with all, can be established 
and maintained world peace, and can be de- 
veloped a civilization worthy of the name.” 

Until that day comes the nations will con- 
tinue to be exposed to the dangers of war, but 
we can assist in its earlier arrival by teach- 
ing and practicing the laws of international 
brotherhood. This would necessarily involve 
the elimination of crime, violence, mobs, and 
racketeering within our own country; and 
every teacher can exert a worthy influence 
toward such elimination if the incentive for 
world peace is sufficiently strong. 

If we are to have world peace we must work 


against “preparedness” and militarism, both 
ot which point decidedly toward war. We must 
show the children that according to past his- 
tory the nations that prepared for war had 
war; those that trained their youth for military 
purposes always found an excuse for going to 
war in order to use their militaristic popula- 
tion. How much more Christian-like would be 
the training and preparing for peace! It is 
toward this end that we as teachers must 
pledge our most fruitful efforts. 

Private manufacture of armaments is truly 
a promoter of war and the children of our 
nation have a right to know the cold facts 
about it. Mr. Louis Ludlow says: “We should 
ask ourselves these questions: Are we, a pro- 
fessedly Christian people, going to furnish to 
foreign nations the implements to make war 
on nations and thus destroy human beings by 
wholesale ? 

“Are we going to continue to allow Amer- 
ican munitions racketeers to send their agents 
around the world and work up wars for the 
sake of the hellish profits to be derived from 
the sale of munitions manufactured in the 
United States?” 

During the World War, many new million- 
aires were created in America, and several men 
made more than three billion dollars over and 
above their normal income, Any intelligent 
person can easily see the injustice of such 
profiteering—the injustice of sacrificing human 
lives for the sake of profits for the few. Even 
the alleged victor loses, for when a society 
loses its choice citizens it also loses its best 
chance at social development and enrichment. 
The child must be made to realize this and en- 
couraged to oppose private manufacture of 
munitions and armaments, 

We must teach the truth about the results 
of war so that children can grasp its utter 
futility in its entirety. War is clearly dys- 
genic. Only the “cream” of the population is 
taken to war to be shooting targets for the 
enemy, and ammunition for the home army; 
and the remainder of the population, whether 
physically, mentally, or spiritually weak, is 
left to carry on the race. The results of such 
a procedure are evident to anyone of normal 
intelligence. War is also dehumanizing, de- 
moralizing, and destructive. The morale of the 
people in general is lowered. Destruction is 
everywhere. During the World War, several 
million lives were destroyed, besides the bil- 
lions of dollars worth of property that was 
destroyed. War is not only destructive during 
actual warfare, but is also representative of 
immense wastes during peace in the form of 
renewing and maintaining armaments and war 
establishments. War, promoting the con- 
centration of wealth and economic inequality, 
disorganizes society for peace, causing a feel- 
ing of insecurity to development which is a 
menace to human happiness. 

To be secure we must have peace, for no 
people can rest comfortably with the noise of 
machine guns in their -ars, and the moanings 
of the wounded in their hearts; with the misery 
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of poverty in their homes, and the agony of 
hopelessness in their efforts. 


We must assume our responsibility for the 
movement to prevent war if any appreciable 
success is realized, for the children in our 
schools of today are the voting masses of to- 
morrow; and may, through our efforts, be 
saved from becoming also the war targets of 
tomorrow. 


The question now arises as to concrete 
methods of procedure in this drive for world 
peace. One of the best methods accepted 
among educators is that of actual, thorough 
study of the various organizations and insti- 
tutions for peace, one of which is the Paris 
Peace Pact. Dr. Walter E. Ranger has said, 

We think the Paris Pact has a place in the 
school curriculum. . . . If we could make the 
7 of _the — Pact part of the life of 
very American schoo i 
ak oe 1 pupil, we would be sure 
: America must take the lead in inculcating 
in every citizen the principles of the Pact, for 
although it is a result of the convictions of 
peoples all over the world, it is also the basis 
of the American foreign policy. Secretary 
Hull says, “I would emphasize the local and 
unilateral responsibility of each nation care- 
fully to educate and organize its people in 
opposition to war and its underlying causes.” 
The Paris Pact is a step in the right direction. 


; Another method that is fundamentally sound 
is the stimulation of interest through posters 
map study, letters, slogans, scrap-books, es- 
says, poems, songs, stamp collections, pro- 
grams, and many other sources that naturally 
develop through contact with individual groups 
We can encourage the children to become ac- 
quainted with the children of other countries 
their customs, culture, governments, churches, 
schools, ambitions, and achievements. This can 


be made vital and interesting by correspond- 
ence, and through various collections ex- 
changed with children of other countries. The 
drive for peace is vital, so we must resort to 
those measures that are similar in aspects. 

We must impress upon the minds of others 
the urgent necessity for coéperation in any 
worthwhile drive. Therefore, it is necessary 
that everyone work for peace, that everyone 
become convinced that war can be abolished, 
that everyone becomes a promoter by cou- 
rageously standing for that which is right and 
just, and by steadfastly pursuing the goal of 
a world brotherhood in face of all disappoint- 
ments. 

We must urge the necessity of letting our 
congressmen know where we stand on bills 
concerning armaments, conscription, and such 
like. We must let them know that we are 
not only interested in world peace, but that 
we are also actively engaged in its promotion 
and desire the privilege of voting on questions 
concerning war. In a radio address on Jan- 
uary 14, 1938, Mr. Hamilton Fish said: 

“Why should not those who will be called 
upon to make sacrifices in blood and treasure, 
those who will carry the muskets, and those 
who will pay the bills have at least the right 
to decide whether they want to keep out of 
ancient foreign blood feuds and boundary dis- 
putes, or if they want to police China or quar- 
antine other nations?” Again he says, “We 
could do nothing better or greater for world 
peace than to give the American people the 
right to vote to stay out of war.” Yes, the 
people of America have every right to decide 
their course of action in case of foreign wars. 

We, then, have an uninterrupted task before 
us, a task of worthy motive and momentous 
importance. Are we going to accept the chal- 
lenge of peace and good-will? Yes, in all good 
faith of noble purpose, we WILL accept. 





«] A PARENT’S WISH 
WISH the publie school to build these things in my son: 


First: Straight thinking. He must face facts as they are, must not 

warp nor contort them to his own advantage. 
Second : Open his eyes to beauty. Lead him to see a well turned thought, 
a beautiful painting; to feel exquisite harmonies—encourage him to prize spirit- 


ual values. 


Third: He must respect the abilities—consider the rights of others. Teach 

him that there are no superiorities save of merit, service and achievement. 
Fourth: I want my son informed. Teach him to find out things for him- 
self and show him where information may be found. 

Fifth: Guide, but not coerce him in his search to discover that task which 
will make him happiest in the executing. When he has found this thing which 
he likes best to do, set him in the way of learning to do it well. 

To the public school I send this son of mine while he is young, fresh, plastic. 
Let it start him on the ways of thinking, feeling, learning, doing and T shall 
feel that it has accomplished gloriously its mission of helping my son live to 
his fullest the life which nature through me has given him.’’ 
—From the Delaware School Journal. 
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A Picture Study 





THE APPLE PEELER 
by 
De Hooch 


The housewives of Holland are justly fam- 
ous for the gleaming cleanliness of their homes. 
Their children are taught from infancy that 
character, as well as health and happiness, 
grow out of the old Dutch custom of the im- 
maculate care of home as well as of person. 
So inherent is this wholesome custom and 


so widely is it recognized that we can hardly 
think of Holland without picturing its shining 
windows, polished wood work, spotless tile; 
its stone work, neat door ways, yards and 
village streets. 


The painters in Holland, especially those 
working during the 17th and 18th centuries, 
depicted the domestic life of the time in great 
detail and with colorful variety. Not only 
do we learn from them what the people were 
like, what they wore, and how they conducted 
their lives, but we gain from looking at their 
pictures, a knowledge of their beautiful archi- 
tecture and furnishings. 


In Holland people of all classes live simply. 
Women do much of their own house work, at 
which they excel. Children are expected to 
participate in every part of domestic life. 
And these Dutch people have fine taste. Note 
in the accompanying picture the beautiful 
carving, and well proportioned fireplace, the 
leaded windows, the tiled floor. 

Probably from no source can we get a bet- 
ter idea of the Dutch life of the period than 
from the paintings of Peter De Hooch. This 
artist, classed as one of the “Little Masters” 
of Holland, because, like Vermeer and many 
of his contemporaries, he produced very small 
pictures, is one of the most noted painters of 
Dutch Interiors, one of the most popular- of 
the many Dutch genre painters. Very little 
is known about De Hooch’s life, but he is 
thought to have been a pupil of Rembrandt 
although his work shows little influence of 
this greater master. 


Orders for this materia] and all other sup- 
plementary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Send for our P. R. C. order blank. 





THEN YOU’RE TEACHING 


When you can listen every day 

To Tom and Mary, Joe, and little Sue 

And then perhaps to forty others 

Read, and stumble every lesson through— 
Then you’re teaching. 


When you can smile while you are listening 
And repeating the same word each day 
And can make the number combinations 
Not work,—just simply play— 

Then you’re teaching 


When you can soothe the heartaches 
That seem such problems to each little 
child 
And can discipline these tiny ones 
In a voice that’s always mild— 
Then you’re teaching 


When you can forget your salary 
May not cover all your bills 
And ean let the joy of serving 
Cover all your ills— 

Then you’re teaching. 


Helen Kitchell Evans 
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TWO MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS 


for 


LINCOLN COUNTY 
But They're Just Alike 


HE HUMPHREYS TWINS, Arthur and 

Alfred Humphreys, of Galt, Missouri, are 

Supervisors of Music for Lincoln County, 
Missouri, the only county in the State which 
has two full time Music Supervisors. 

The Twins have been active in music 
throughout their entire career. They have at- 
tended Culver-Stockton College, the University 
of Oregon, and the University of Missouri, in 
all of which they have taken courses in music. 
This fact makes their teaching methods and 
procedures definitely eclectic. They are mem- 
bers of Zeta Chapter of Phi Mu Alpha, Sin- 
fonia Fraternity, national music fraternity. 

Their teaching experience, judging front 
various sources of information, was highly 
successful, and they come to the Lincoln 
County Supervisorships well recommended. 

A secondary interest for the twins lies in 
the field of Drama, in which they have had 
both amateur and professional experience. 

Their program in music for the present 
school year is an outgrowth of the prevailing 
opinion among music educators that the rural 
school child has the same right to music edu- 
cation as the urban child. With the realiza- 
tion that musical growth and achievement will 
depend entirely on individual abilities and 
therefore cannot be the same in every school, 
their program includes the following possible 
objectives: 

To aid Lincoln county school teachers in 
their music-teaching methods through a super- 
vised music program and teacher-meeting in- 
struction. 

To develop in the child a sustained interest 
and liking for music through progressively ap- 
propriate musical activities which will be de- 
termined by individual child differences. 

To develop the child’s singing voice and an 
appreciation of tone quality. 

To build a repertoire of melodies of definite 
musical worth, 

To develop a degree of music appreciation 
as it is gained through the child’s actual 
working with worthwhile melodies in singing, 
rhythmic, and listening activities. 

To present the county chorus, made up, pos- 
sibly, of the boys’ and girls’ county-wide glee 
clubs. 

To give capable Lincoln county rural chil- 
dren an opportunity to participate in some 
musical dramatic production. 





~ 


Alfred and Arthur Humphreys, Music Supervisors for 
Lincoln County—Which is “Art”, which is “Al’’? 


To compile educational information of value 
according to modern educational statistics for 
comparison of the rural with the urban child 
in the music field. 


Mrs. Juanita Sanders, Superintendent of 
Schools of Lincoln County, with the cooper- 
ation of the Boards of Education, has placed 
the music program in all the rural schools 
of the county with the exception of two. 


IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


Missouri State Teachers Association, No- 
vember 16 to 19, Kansas City. 

National Council of Teachers of English, 
November 24-26, St. Louis, Mo. 

Annual convention of the National Council 
for the Social Studies to be in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, November 25 and 26. 

American Vocational Association, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 3, St. Louis. 

Clinic of Missouri Music Educators Asso- 
ciation, December 1-3, Columbia. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, February 25-March 2, 1939, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

National Education Association Convention, 
July 2-6, 1939, San Francisco, California. 
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Advisory Group Meets 
Eighteen members of the ad- 
visory committee of city super- 
intendents of schools met with 
Lloyd W. King, state super- 
intendent of schools, in Jeffer- 
son City, Saturday, October 8. 
Among problems_ discussed 
were those pertaining to bus 
routes, school financial ac- 
counting, and revisions of the 
high-school curriculum. 
* * *” * 
A Gain in High-School 
Enrollments 
In 1935, the total high school 
enrollment was 155,061; in 
1936, 171,735; in 1937, 175,151; 
and in 1938, 181,422. A part 
of this enrollment increase has 
been due to the improvement 
of transportation and to the 
increase in the number of vo- 
cational-home-economics, voca- 
tional-agriculture, and trade 
and industrial departments. 
* 


Upon the basis of pupil 
enumeration, the free textbook 
money for 1938 amounts to 
$1.2752 per pupil. This is an 
increase of seven cents over 
the amount per pupil in 1937. 

* * * * 


Music Educators to Meet 

The fourth annual clinic of 
the Missouri Music Educators 
Association will be held in 
Columbia, December 1, 2, 
and 3. 

The tentative program in- 
cludes demonstrations by the 
clinic, band, orchestra, and 
chorus composed of music 
teachers and supervisors, by 
class CC band, orchestra, and 
chorus, by marching band, and 
by two rural schools in Boone 
County of the rural-school 
music supervisory program; 
instruction in drumming and 
in heterogeneous instrumental 
music; visitation of the cre- 
ative work and the glee club 
work in the laboratory school 
of the University of Missouri; 
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and the semi-annual confer- 
ence of school music super- 
visors. 

Among those who will ap- 
pear on the program as guest 
conductors and directors are 
Henry Luester, Ludwig Music 
House, St. Louis; Lee Lock- 
hart, special representative of 
M. Witmark Company, Chica- 
go; George T. Bennett, director 
of high-school music, Red Oak, 
Iowa; Noble Cain, supervisor 
of vocal music in the public 
schools, Chicago; Clarence 
Sawhill, supervisor of music in 
the public schools and assist- 
ant-director of bands in Illinois 
University, Urbana, Illinois; 
T. Frank Coulter, supervisor 
of music, Joplin; Charles E. 
Overholt, supervisor of music, 
Butler; David Robertson, teach- 
er of stringed instruments in 
Hendrix College, Conway, Ark- 
ansas; and Rogers Whitmore, 
chairman of the department of 
music of the School of Arts 
and Sciences, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 

* * * * 
State Conference for Negro 
Educators 

A state conference for the 
discussion of “The Education 
of the Negro in Missouri,” was 
held Saturday morning, Oc- 
tober 15, in the house chamber 
of the State Capitol Building. 


The high-school districts of 
Hume and Ellington organized 
the first transportation pro- 
gram in Missouri in 1913. 
* o* ad * 
Vocational School Funds 
School districts that main- 
tained vocational courses for 
the year 1937-38 received 
$665,895.27, in addition to the 
regular state-school-money ap- 
portionment. Of this amount 
$524,614.62 came from the fed- 
eral government; and $14,- 
253.67 from the state. 

Schools were paid vocational 


funds for the following pur- 
To 167 schools pro- 


poses: 
viding vocational-agriculture 
course, $274,124.07; to 131 


schools providing vocational- 
home-economics courses, $141,- 
563.71; to 28 schools providing 
trade and industrial courses, 
$170,621.06; to schools offer- 
ing teacher-training, $76,180.13; 
and to schools offering distrib- 
utive education, $3,406.32. 
ck * ok * 


The Commission on Coordi- 
nation called a meeting for 
Thursday, October 27, at 10:00 
a. m. in the senate chamber, 
State Capitol, Jefferson City. 
Discussion centered around 
the coordination of the work 


of the church, the _ public 
schools, and other character 
building agencies. Wade C. 


Fowler, chief clerk and assist- 
ant state superintendent, State 
Department of Education, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

* * 


Agricultural Conferences 

District conferences for vo- 
cational-agricultural teachers 
and for members of Missouri 
Future-Farmer-of-America 
chapters has been held under 
the supervision of the division 
of vocational agriculture of the 
State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Problems pertaining and in- 
teresting to this field of edu- 
cation ‘were discussed by mem- 
bers of the State Department 
of Education and by Dr. Sher- 
man Dickinson and Dr. G. J. 
Dippold of the College of Ag- 
riculture of the University of 
Missouri. Emphasis was placed 
on the leadership training 
necessary for Future Farmers, 

These conferences have been 
held at Savannah, Trenton, 
Higginsville, Clinton, Green- 
field, Monett, Marshall, Shel- 
bina, Bowling Green, Camp- 
bell, ‘Patterson, Cabool, Bol- 
ivar, and Rolla, 
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Speech-Activity Meeting 

A conference of administra- 
tors and speech-activity ad- 
visors was held in Jefferson 
City, Saturday, October 29, to 
discuss the varied problems of 
secondary-school speech activ- 
ity programs, 

Among those who appeared 
on the program were R. P. 
Kroggel, state director of 
speech education; Lloyd W. 
King, state superintendent of 
schools; Francis English, prin- 
cipal of the Carrollton High 
School; John Rufi, professor 
of education in the University 
of Missouri; R. L. Davidson, 
director of the Missouri State 
Debating League; Forrest 
Rose, professor of speech in 
the Southeast Missouri State 
Teachers College; Wilbur Gil- 
man, president of the Missouri 
State Speech Association; 
Blanche Osborn, instructor of 
speech in the Salisbury High 
School; Clifton Cornwall, head 
of the speech department in 
the Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College; and Robert 
Cunningham, speech instructor 
in the Joplin High School. 

* * ok 


The first transportation law 


in the United States was 
passed in 1869. 
* * * co 


Rehabilitation Service 

The average beginning wage 
per week of all persons re- 
habilitated under the super- 
vision of the division of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of the 
State Department of Educa- 
tion ‘was $16.21. 

The average weekly wage of 
the 314 cases rehabilitated be- 
fore disability was $9.05; after 
disability and before rehabili- 
tation was $1.72; and after re- 
habilitation, $16.21. 

The average cost of all serv- 
ices for all cases rehabilitated 
during 1937-38 was $118.56, 
while the average earning pow- 
er during the first year of em- 
ployment of each case will be 
$842.92, or over seven times 
the-cost of rehabilitation. 

Of the 314 cases rehabili- 
tated, 174 were placed in em- 
ployment after vocational 
training. The total cost of 
training these cases was $26,- 


353.46, or an average cost of 
$160.69 per person trained. 

Ninety-six artificial ap- 
pliances or repairs to ap- 
pliances were furnished from 
regular rehabilitation funds at 
a total cost of $10,875.45, or 
an average cost of $113.30. 

The total wages per week 
for the 314 cases rehabilitated 
during 1937-38 is $5091.28. 
When these 314 cases have 
worked for one year, they will 
have earned a total of $264,- 
746.56. 

* » * * 

Since the opening of school, 
requests have been received by 
the speech division of the 
State Department of Educa- 
tion for the establishment of 
speech centers at Perryville, 
Ste. Genevieve, Caruthersville, 
Jackson, and Bollinger Coun- 
ty. These additions bring the 
number of speech clinics sched- 
uled to thirty. 

* & * * 

Approximately one-hundred 
janitors attended the Missouri 
State Training School for Jan- 
itors and Engineers which was 
held in Columbia, June 27 to 
30, under the supervision of 
the school-building service di- 
vision of the State Department 
of Education. Seventy of these 
men earned proficiency certifi- 
cates in certain phases of 
building care, and six cus- 
todians received master jani- 
torial certificates. 

* ok * * 

Rural Education Program 

The meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education of 
the Missouri State Teachers 
Association will be held Fri- 
day, November 18, at 2 p. m. 

A. F. Elsea, state supervisor 
of rural schools, is chairman; 
and Miss Madie Ficken, a 
rural-school teacher of Jeffer- 
son County, secretary. 

The program represents the 
work that is being done and 
may be done in Missouri rural 
schools and has as its theme, 
“Made in Missouri”. 

Among those who will ap- 
pear on the program are Mrs. 
Doyle Yale, Atchison County; 
Miss Iloe Rader, Grundy Coun- 
ty; Miss Lula Mae Kimberley, 
Marion County; Mrs, Josephine 
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Kunce, Monroe County; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Patrick, Jackson 
County, and Miss Emma Lou 
Hartel, Nodaway County. 
Demonstrations will be given 
by student groups from Platte 
and Cass Counties. 

x ak x » 


Health Bulletin 

School Health, a bulletin for 
teachers published by the di- 
vision of health education of 
the State Department of Edu- 
cation, will be issued every two 
months during this school year. 
The next issue will appear 
during November. Copies are 
distributed through the coun- 
ty and city superintendents of 
schools. 

* * ok 7 

The American Vocational 
Association will meet in St. 
Louis, November 30 to De- 
cember 3. 

* * * * 

Sources of School Moneys 

The chief sources of the re- 
ceipts to the  state-school 
moneys fund from the general 
revenue for the school year of 
1937-38 were as follows: Sales 
tax, $5,952,310, or 47.5 per~ 
cent; income tax, $2,488,174, or 
19.8 per cent; liquor, beer, soft 
drinks, etc., $1,889,041.14, or 
15.1 per cent; state property 
tax, $664,950.53, or 5.1 per 
cent; corporation franchise tax, 
$510,135, or 4.1 per cent; in- 
heritance tax, $442,130, or 3.5 
per cent; foreign insurance, 
$399,822, or 3.2 per cent; and 
all other sources, $215,471, or 
1.7 per cent. These receipts 
totalled $12,541,938. 

In addition to one-third of 
the general revenue for 
schools, the income for the 

ermanent school fund amounts 
to $188,253.75. 

* * * * 

Twenty Missouri counties 
now have full-time public- 
health nurses. Seven have 
county health units. The State 
Department of Health will 
continue to pay one-half the 
salary and travel of a nurse 
in any county which will con- 
tribute the remaining half. 
Improved attendance and bet- 
ter health of school children 
would more than pay the cost. 
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se ONE ORDER CAN DO THE JOB! 


Instead of writing from two to fifty 
orders to as many companies, write 



















Ask your Missouri State 
Teachers Association at 
Columbia, Mo., to send you 
its P. R.C. order blank con- 
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Education Exhibits at the Missouri State Fair 


RuByY BRASFIELD 


ID YOU VISIT the exhibits in the Edu- 

eation Building at the Missouri State Fair 

this summer? If you did, you saw ex- 
amples of the work that is being done in the 
schools of Missouri from the one-room rural 
school through the high school, Vocational 
Home Economics and Agricultural schools, the 
Trade and Industrial schools, and the State 
Teacher’s Colleges. 

There were one hundred seventy-seven 
classes in which the schools could enter ex- 
hibits and all these classes were represented. 
The most entries in any one class were thir- 
teen and the average number for the rural 
school was eight. More entries were made than 
ever before, although each school was entitled 
to only one entry for each class; whereas, be- 
fore they had been allowed two entries for 
each class. Twenty-three counties were repre- 
sented in the rural school division. Twenty 
towns displayed their work in the elementary 
and high school divisions, and two of the 
State Teachers’ Colleges were present with 
very interesting exhibits of the work they 
are doing. The work of the negro schools was 
also represented. 

Cedar Bluff School in Cedar County was 
judged as having the most attractive one- 


room school exhibit and they received the 
award for having the most points in that 
same division. Lone Prairie School in Ralis 
County ranked second in both attractive 
booth, and number of points. Westwood 
School in Cooper County was third in attrac- 
tiveness and Woods School in Carroll County 
ranked third as to number of points won. De- 
Kalb County had the most attractive booths 
portraying a little red school house, Its 
motto was “Knowledge Is Life.” The counties 
according to rank in attractiveness were: sec- 
ond, Platte; third, Cedar; fourth, Cass; and 
fifth, Jackson. Platte county ranked first ac- 
cording to number of points won and was 
closely followed by DeKalb, Jackson, Cedar, 
and Cass counties in that order. 

In the elementary schools of less than five 
hundred enrollment Eldon received first place 
in both attractive booths and for the number 
of first, second, and third places won. Moores- 
ville and Lake Ozark ranked second and third 
respectively as most attractive school exhib- 
its in this division. According to points Platte 
and Lake Ozark were second and third for 
Section B. For schools of over five hundred 
enrolled North Kansas City, Sedalia, and 
Chillicothe had the most interesting booths 
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| And, Chewing Gum és Good for 71 


As 4 workman is known by his tools 
so you can be judged by the cleanliness 
and care you give your teeth, your chew- 
ing tools. When you enjoy gum you help 
WHITEN AND BRIGHTEN your teeth because 

\ the gentle, natural process of chew- 


ing tends to scrub and PousH THE 
surFaces and remove food particles. 
Your smile becomes more attrac- 
tive, too. Four ways toward 
Good Teeth are Right Food, 
Personal Attention, Dentist’s 
Inspection and Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. Get some 


delicious Chewing Gum today. 


THERE’S A REASON, TIME AND PLACE FOR GUM 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH IS BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING . . . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, STATEN ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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in appearance. The highest number of points 
won for this section went to Sedalia, Chilli- 
cothe, and North Kansas City. In the sec- 
tion for the negro schools the school from 
Pemiscot County received first place with the 
highest number of points, with New Madrid 
County and Pettis County in the second and 
third places. For most attractive booths New 
Madrid won first and was followed by Pettis 
and Pemiscot counties. 

There were a great many things of interest 
in each of the booths but we shall mention 
only a few of the outstanding exhibits. One 
very original project was a model showing the 
zones of the world, worked out in a series 
of sand table units in the form of steps. Be- 
ginning at the top of the steps was the Frigid 
zone showing Eskimo life. Electric lights 
behind colored crepe paper gave the effect of 
the great northern lights. The next step 
was the Temperate zone represented by the 
country of Holland. The Torrid zone was 
portrayed by scenes from the Belgium Congo 
and Mexico. Next came the view of Desert 
life and at the bottom we found “Little 
America” with the penguins. 

There were many interesting things show- 
ing life and costumes of the people in the dif- 
ferent countries. Just to mention one, there 
were clever little Peep Shows representing 
Holland, Japan, Arabia, and Egypt. . 

There were many different types of story 
illustrations. Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs were with us and appeared to be 
ready to join the visitors on the slightest hint 
of welcome. Some of the second graders illus- 
trated their stories in Pop-up _ booklets. 
Others used corrugated paper cut-outs, there 
was an unusually good one of the Gingerbread 
Boy. There were the little personality pigs, 
and the Gingham Dog and the Calico Cat were 
scrapping around. 

There were several projects portraying co- 
lonial life in America. These were repre- 
sented by pictures, stories, and models. Many 
of the industries of Colonial days were shown 
by models including the spinning wheels and 
the making of candles. Life on a southern 
plantation was very well worked out as a 
Social Science unit. There was the plantation 
home, with darkies’ quarters in the back. 
You could see the darkies working in the cot- 
ton fields and easily imagine the songs they 
sang as they worked picking the cotton, load- 
ing it, and taking it to market. 

One booth showed a conservation project 
that is being carried on by the school children 
of that county. This was set up in miniature 
form to show just what has been done. This 
is the only project of its type in the United 
States. 

A replica of the Bagnall Dam constructed 
by the Boy Scouts attracted much attention. 

Some of the primary children in Clay County 
used the materials they found near home and 
made animals of native clay, painted them and 
constructed a jungle project. 
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Home-makers were interested in the model 
homes shown complete with furniture and 
the color schemes, also the vocational foods 
departments. 

Of special mention in the division of fine 
arts were the water color pictures of flowers 
and landscapes. The lettered slogans drew 
much attention in the art field. Illustrated 
original songs were created and used by the 
children in their rhythm bands and chorus. 

In the Teachers’ College booths were ex- 
amples of their art work done in pastel, etch- 
ings, water colors, and metal. Some of this 
work was of modernistic design. There were 
interesting and unusual typing designs. An 
array of photography gave views of some of 
the other departments. 

No doubt we have budding poets among the 
Missouri school children as shown by the num- 
ber of good original poems in many of the 
booths. Many of these were illustrated in 
effective ways. 

Each morning at ten o’clock a County School 
Day Program was given by the pupils of the 
rural schools of the following counties: Pet- 
tis, Boone, Franklin, Cass, and Platte. These 
programs were presented from the stage in 
the Education Building. By the end of the 
week over a thousand children appeared in 
these programs. Cass County received first 
place for the best variety in the School Day 
Program. All of the programs were very in- 
teresting and showed improvement in the work 
that is being done in the rural schools of 
Missouri. 








NEWS NOTES 








Arthur Buddemayer has been appointed head 
of the physical science department in the 
Wellston high school. 


Maplewood is making plans for the estab- 
lishment of a junior college, according to E. R. 
Adams, Principal of the Senior High School. 


The Palmyra Board of Education has called 
for bids on the construction of two additions 
and the remodeling of the present high school 
building. 


The Springfield public schools are planning 
a $430,000 building program to include an 
auditorium, a cafeteria, and improvements in 
the industrial arts building. 


Kansas City has received a P. W. A. grant 
of $118,116 in connection with a building proj- 
ect to cost $262,475. The project is for repairs 
on seven pieces of property owned by the 
school district. 
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Boonville will build a $118,235 elementary 
school to replace the building destroyed by 
fire last December. 


Free text book money amounting to $1,212,- 
124.98 will be distributed to the public schools 
of Missouri. It is estimated this amount of 
money will provide books for 950,493 students. 
The money is derived from the county foreign 
insurance tax. 


The Stanberry public schools have com- 
pleted some changes in the school plant. The 
improvements include the finishing of four 
rooms on the basement floor, leveling of the 
yard, construction of walks, and the installa- 
tion of oil burners. Superintendent Zeliff is 
beginning his twentieth year in the Stanberry 
schools. 





Correction 


C. C. Conrad formerly superintendent of 
schools at Jackson has been appointed elemen- 
tary supervisor of public schools in Jefferson 
City instead of going into the State Depart- 
ment of Education as previously announced. 





New Building at Washington . 
Washington, Missouri, has completed its new 
$76,000 elementary school building. A recent 
issue of the Buyer’s Guide devotes much of 
its space to a description of the new structure. 
It is of red shale brick trimmed with Bedford 
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AS LOW AS 


@ 32 Pages—with Colored Borders 
e@ Beautiful Pebble-Grain Leather- 
ette Covers 
@ Two-Color Cover 
@ Easy to Assemble 
Ideal for Class Mimeographing 


With additional 4, 6, 8 or 10 pages of 

halftone inserts on enamel paper, cuts 

furnished, from ordinary kodak pictures, 
90c and up. 

Write for descriptive folder and price 

list. It will pay you to investigate this 

phenomenally low-priced, attractively 

PRINTED annual. 

_a 
FOR INDIVIDUALLY PRINTED 
BOOKS A CARD WILL BRING 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE WITH 
FULL INFORMATION and PRICES 


ARTCRAFT PRESS 


P. O. Box 119 Virginia Bldg. 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

















Know Your Furs---or 
Know Your Furrier 


Unless you are an expert on 
furs (as few women are) you 
must take the word of the furrier 
as to quality and wear you can 
expect. 


We have been 38 years in build- 
ing a reputation for reliability and 
fair dealing. You can put your- 
self in our hands with complete 
assurance. 
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stone, modern in every sense, and includes a 
49x74 auditorium-gymnasium with a folding 
stage which can be converted into bleacher 
space. An article in the “Guide,” praising 
those who led in the building program, praises 
Supt. C. J. Burger for the great amount of 
work he did in promoting, planning, and tak- 
ing care of the details connected with the en- 
terprise. 


National Council of Teachers of English 

“Evaluating the Program in English” will 
be the convention theme for the twenty- 
eighth annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, to be held at Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, on November 
24-26. All who are interested in the teach- 
ing of English will be welcome, regardless of 
whether or not they are members of the Na- 
tional Council. 

Outstanding educators from many sections 
of the country will talk on such significant 
topics as utilizing the results of educational 
surveys, reading, trends in curriculum re- 
vision, speech education, creative writing, the 
problems of the teacher of dramatics, stand- 
ards for motion pictures and the newspapers, 
realities of radio in the classroom, teaching 
practices in college English, and a panel dis- 
cussion on journalism. There will also be 
meetings to consider contemporary problems 
of the English teacher in the elementary 
school, the high school, the teachers college, 
and the university. Convention Headquarters 
will be Hotel Jefferson. 


P. T. A. Convention 

The state meeting of the Missouri Congress 
of Parents and Teachers was held recently in 
Columbia. “The Parent-Teacher Association 
and the Community” was the theme of the 
convention. 

The convention heard committee reports on 
membership, budget, Standard of Excellence, 
current legislation, safety, and congress pub- 
lications. 

A total of 163 Parent-Teachers units were 
awarded the Standard of Excellence ratings 
for 1937-38. Kansas City led with fifty-six. 
Other cities’ ratings were—Springfield, twen- 
ty-tive; St. Joseph, seventeen; Sedalia, six; 
Moberly, five; Jefferson City, four; Cape 
Girardeau, four; Columbia, four; Poplar Bluff, 
three; Hannibal, three; Trenton and Mexico, 
one each. 


Elementary Principals 


The first 1938-39 meeting of the Department 
of Elementary School Principals was held Oc- 
tober 1, in the Education Building in Colum- 
bia, with Miles C. Thomas, President of the 
Department presiding. 

The new constitution and by-laws were 
submitted for approval and adopted. 

The organization provides for an executive 
committee of eleven members to be composed 
of one member from each of the nine State 
Teacher Association Districts, the county of 
St. Louis and the territory in the vicinity of 
Columbia. 














Berksons 


are eager to solve 


Fashion Problems 
for all 
Visiting Teachers 








We welcome you to Kansas City and 
invite you to avail yourselves of 
the many services offered at 
Berksons and to see the new 
Fashions in Furs, Coats, 
Suits, Dresses, Shoes, 
Millinery, Lingerie 
and Accessories. 








BERKSONS, 1108 Main, K. C., Mo. 








Rep Cross 


America’s lowest price high grade shoes 
and lovely LARKWOOD stockings 
exclusive with 


ROBINSON’S 


1016 Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 
114 West 47th, Kansas City, Mo. 
102 N. Liberty, Independence, Mo. 
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The meeting was well attended with 142 
elementary principals present. 

H. P. Study, Superintendent of Schools, 
Springfield, and R. T. Scobee, Superintendent 
of Schools, Jefferson City, made addresses 
after the luncheon meeting. 

The present officers of the Department are 
to continue in office until the business meeting 
in March. The exact date and place for the 
March meeting will be announced later. 

Each district organization is urged to ap- 
point its member to serve on the Executive 
Committee at an early date. 

Secondary Principals Conference 

The fourth annual Missouri Secondary 
School Principals’ Conference held in Colum- 
bia recently was well attended. Over 200 prin- 
cipals from over the state were present at the 
opening session the first evening. The ad- 
dresses at the dinner meeting, delivered by 
Dean Theo. W. H. Irion, School of Education 
and Roe H. Bartle, Boy Scout Executive, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, pointed the way for a 
general discussion of the theme chosen for 
the conference. 

Dr. Matthew P. Gaffney, Superintendent of 
Schools, New Trier Township, Evanston, IIli- 
nois, spoke to the conference the second day 
on the subject “What the Language Arts and 
the Social Studies Can Do for the Non-Aca- 
demic Pupil.” Dr. Gaffney’s talk centered 
around practical experiences in the New Trier 
school. 

The discussion group leaders met at a 
luncheon meeting to make further plans for 


the discussion group project which is being 
carried on in conjunction with the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals. 

Mr. Giles Thielmann, President, announced 
a nominating committee to select officers for 
next year. The nominating committee will 
make a report at the principals’ meeting dur- 
ing the state convention in Kansas City in 
November. 


[ NEW BOOKS 


THE STUDENT EDITOR, by James W. Mann. 
Pages 150 plus vii. Published by The 
Macmillan Company. Price $1.00. 

For the school that desires to start the pub- 
lication of a school newspaper this simple 
manual of journalism, for junior high schools, 
should prove to be an asset. The young staff 
on the school newspaper will find this book 























PARK COLLEGE 
PARKVILLE, MISSOURI 
A Distinctive Liberal Arts College 
A Progressive Program of Education 
1. Honors Work for students in the Upper Division. 
2. Modern curricu'um to meet the needs and inter- 
ests of every student. 
3. Comprehensive examinations in the field of con- 
centration. 
Modern Buildings and Laboratories 
An industrial plan to aid students 
in securing an education. 
Expense: $315 for the academic year—tuition, 
board, room, and all special fees. 
WILLIAM LINDSAY YOUNG, President 
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The Greatest of Home 
Conveniences 


GAS HEATING is probably the 
greatest single convenience in thou- 








sands of homes in the territory being 
served with this fuel by The Gas 
Service Company, a Cities Service 
Company. Probably no other home 
convenience contributes so much to 
the comfort, health and happiness of 











these households, for the Gas heating 
plant relieves the entire family of all 
heating care. 


Gas for Heating will benefit your 
family. Now is the time to have Gas 
heating equipment installed. 

THE GAS SERVICE CO. 


(A Cities Service Co.) 
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OIA Walnut - Kansas City. Ma 
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covers the essential features necessary for the 

success of the school publication. The entire 

staff and the various departments are given 
their proportional share of this printed guide 
book. 

MODERN EDUCATION IN THE SMALL 
RURAL SCHOOL, by Kate V. Wofford, 
Director of Rural Education, State Teach- 
ers College at Buffalo, New York. Pages 
582 plus xiii. Published by The Macmil- 
lan Company. Price $2.75. 

One of the predominating problems of pres- 
ent day education is that of the elementary 
rural school. “Modern Education in the Small 
Rural School” is written for those who teach 


or will teach in these small schools, and the 
problems treated are those that make teach- 
ing in the small school different and difficult. 
The solutions of the problems presented in 
the book are the result of applying methods 
and techniques to school room situations, 
Part I of the book includes those important 
factors of the school; namely, the teacher, the 
child, and the society that brings forth this 
situation. Part II deals with the problems of 
organization for teaching, learning, and edu- 
cating. Part III shows the role and importance 
of modern aids in teaching, the curriculum, 
proper use of books, and physical facilities. 
Part IV leads into community resources and 








for catalog and information. 
WINTER TERM BEGINS - 
SPRING TERM BEGINS - 








WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE 


LIBERTY, MISSOURI 


Many leaders in the teaching profession are graduates of William Jewell. 
Accredited work at moderate cost and under pleasant surroundings. 


SUMMER TERM—Write Dr. J. B. tint aaid 


Plan to attend William Jewell College Luncheon, November 17 
Commonwealth Hotel, Kansas City, Missouri 


Send 


November 28 
March 6 
Director, Summer Session 




















LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 


ST. CHARLES, MO. 





Lindenwood Luncheon, Muehlebach 
Hotel, Thursday, November 17, 1938, 
12:15 noon! 


Every former Lindenwood girl is 
heartily invited to come and be a 


guest of the College. 





JOHN L. ROEMER, President. 














SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY 
A NEW HIGH SCHOOL TEXT 
IN SOCIOLOGY 
By Bogardus and Lewis 


An approach to the study of sociology 
through specific problems. The student 
is led to an understanding of the many 
influences which shape his personality 
and an appreciation of the opportunities 
they present. 


EVERYDAY ECONOMICS 
1938 EDITION 


By Janzen and Stephenson 


In the information included, discus- 
sion of trends, and the clear-cut, non- 
partisan statement of problems, this text 
is thoroughly modern. 


On display at our Exhibit at the meet- 
ing of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, November 16-19. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Representatives: 
C. A. Kitch, 1420 West Main Street, 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
J. R. Searborough, 820 South Fremont Street, 
Springfield, Missouri 
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he relationships; the community program, the P. f 

=h- T. A., the library and the factor of health. KANSAS CITY’S SMARTEST STORE 

It. The appendix with its forms, rating card, For those who like the unusual 

in cumulative record, etc., suggestions for getting GIFTS—HOME DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 

ds inexpensive materials and equipment, is an out- COSTUME JEWELRY—LEATHER 
standing feature. STATIONERY AND ENGRAVING 

nt TOLD IN THE TWILIGHT, A Collection of GREETING CARDS—PARTY GOODS 

he Pueblo and Navajo Stories and Navajo 

11S Mother Goose Rhymes, by Isis L. Harring- 

of ton. Illustrated by Glen O. Ream. Pages 

ju- 141. Published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

ce Price $1.75. 

m, This is a fine collection of stories about the SOND ENGRAVE RS. 

2S. Pueblo Indians. Mrs. Harrington, the author, ose & Gaeeeme BF 

nd collected these stories from the Indian chil- KANSAS CITY MO. 
dren while she was teaching in the United . 














HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


1216 BROADWAY 


400 Rooms $2.00 Up Each With Bath 
Garage—Coffee Shop 


Just around the corner from the new Municipal Auditorium 
where the Mo. State Teachers’ Convention is to be held. 


i KANSAS CITY, MO. 























KANSAS CITY’S NEWEST 
AND LARGEST HOTEL 


Loeated in the Center of the Busi- 
ness, Financial and Theatrical Dis- 
trict. 








450 outside rooms, each 
with combination tub and 


j ge hy ee - HEADQUARTERS 

















6 
gst HOTEL 
BoE RATES FROM 
Be ia bad a MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
Ss! ”Families” CONVENTION 
ae November 16 - 19 
4b] Famous Old English Grill, * * 
sid aoc Sacuins coeuies ae ket MODERATE RATES 
Pe evierria) CT Bide) of food and drinks. * * 


ee | ee Garage Facilities 


HOTEL PHILLIPS HOTEL 
Charles E. Phillips, MUEHLEBACH 


General Manager 


12th Street and Baltimore Ave. Kansas City, Mo. KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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States Indian School in Albuquerque. In addi- 
tion to good stories with authentic back- 
grounds, the book contains myths, verse and 
customs of Indian life. This book has some- 
thing different to offer the young reader in- 
terested in the Pueblo and Navajo tribes. 
WHEN WASHINGTON DANCED, A Tale of 
the American Revolution, by Clarence 
Stratton. Adapted by Gertrude Moderow 
and illustrated by Alexander Key. Pages 
335 plus v. Published by Scott, Foresman 
and Company. Price $1.00. 

If you are searching for reading material 
that is suitable for the slow reader this book 
should help in solving the problem. 

This book for the teen-age pupil has a story 
of Colonial America that contains enough ex- 
citement and adventure to insure its being read 
by the pupil. 

The mechanics of the book are such as to 
make an appeal to the retarded pupil in read- 
ing. The broad attractive margins, large clear 
print, and illustrations are contributing factors. 

The vocabulary used is less than 1900 words. 








‘*School Teachers’’ 
Stop at 


HOTEL 
WESTGATE 


9th and Main Sts. 


$1.50 to $2.50 Single 
$2.00 to $3.00 Double 


Every Room with Bath 
Free Garage 


Make Your Reservation 
Early 














PRESIDENT 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


14TH AND BALTIMORE 








| Every Room with 
Shower ond Bath 

















B/G Foods, Inc. 


114 W. 12th St. 1010 Baltimore 
Kansas City, Missouri 

















PENNANT CAFETERIA 


S. W. Corner 12th & Walnut 
(Downstairs) 


Delicious Food at Popular Prices 
‘“‘SCHOOL TEACHERS’’ 
Try Our Daily Bargain Special 


Open from 10:30 a. m. to 7:30 p. m. 























Aladdin Hotel 


\% block from Auditorium 


Rates: $2.00 and up Single 
$3.00 and up Double 


H. C. Kyle, Manager 

















Robert E. Lee Hotel 


13th and Wyandotte 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Across street from Municipal Auditorium 














Quality Foods—Quick Service 
SODA FOUNTAIN—SANDWICHES—DINNERS 
Tempter Sandwich Shops 


1236 Main - 912 Grand Ave. - 115 E. 12th 
113 E. 11th (Bryant Bldg.) 
KANSAS CITY 























Visit our booth 
at the convention. 


cme Rubon 


| me Products 
Kansas City 



























SEXTON HOTEL 
17 W. 12th 
Kansas City, 








Missouri 








| | 


If it’s furs see Lou Hoffman Fur 
Company first. Big reduction in 
prices on our removal sale from 
900 Broadway to 1100 McGee. 

LOU HOFFMAN FUR Co. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
OFFERS A CHALLENGING 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 





The University of Missouri offers an extensive program of educational service 
to the people of the state. The enrollment for the present year is the largest in the 
entire history of the institution. Substantial additions and improvements have been 
made in the physical plant and the equipment to meet the needs of increasing attend- 
ance. The six major new buildings which have been completed are: Walter Williams 
Hall, The Education Building, Engineering Laboratories, a Conservation Laboratory, 
a Student Health Center, and an addition to the Library. 


The new Education Building is of particular interest to the teachers of the state. 
It provides additional space for some administrative offices of the School of Education 
and for education classes. It also houses a complete laboratory school, from the 
Kindergarten through the senior high school. 


The Summer Session of the University of Missouri offers unusual opportunities 
for continuing undergraduate or graduate work. It is planned as an integral part of 
the total University program. The 1938 Summer Session enrollment exceeded all 
previous records. Each of the 114 counties of Missouri, the City of St. Louis, 41 
states other than Missouri, the District of Columbia, and 10 foreign countries were 
represented in the 1938 Summer Session enrollment. More than one-half of the total 
number of students were enrolled in the graduate School. 


The advanced professional degrees Master of Education and Doctor of Education 
are of special interest to teachers and school administrators. 





PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 
1939 SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
June 12 - August 4 
For information about the Summer Session, address: 


Director of the Summer Session 
212 Education, Desk 1 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Columbia, Missouri 
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ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


BY BURLESON, CASH and McCORKLE 


If all the superintendents in the United 
States were to vote as to what is the most 
difficult subject to teach, probably a large 
majority would choose language and gram- 
mar in the grades. 

This is where there is the most experi- 
mentation and the least satisfaction. 


Yet an increasing number of superin- 
tendents have found the solution of this 
knotty problem. A host of schools are now 
finding a practical and successful course 
in Adventures in Language, a series of 





Adventures in Language are not de- 
pendent on any textbook but will be found 
complete enough to supply a thorough 
year’s course in Language in each grade 
without the use of an accompanying text- 
book. Or they may be used with any 
textbook as a reference book. 


Please write to any of the schools that 
are using Adventures in Language. A 
splendid list of these schools in all states 
in the Union will be found in our new 
national circular which will be gladly sent 














workbooks for Grades 3 to 8. 


on application. 





Allyn and Bacon 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


ATLANTA DALLAS 
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